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CHRIST  OUR  SACRIFICE 

“According  to  the  New  Testament,  primitive  Christian- 
ity, when  it  used  the  words  ‘Jesus  redeems  us  by  His  blood,’ 
was  thinking  of  the  ritual  sacrifice,  and  this  conception  is 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament;  it  is  a 
fundamental  idea,  universal  in  primitive  Christianity,  with 
respect  to  the  significance  of  Jesus’  death.’’  So  remarks 
Paul  Fiebig;^  and  W.  P.  Paterson,  summarizing  Albrecht 
Ritschl,^  emphasizes  the  assertion.  “The  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  death  as  a sacrifice,’’  says  he,®  “is  imbedded  in 
every  important  type  of  New  Testament  teaching.”  By  the 
limitation  implied  in  the  words,  “every  important  type,”  he 
means  only  to  allow  for  the  failure  of  allusions  to  this  in- 
terpretation in  the  two  brief  letters,  James  and  Jude,  the 
silence  of  which,  he  rightly  explains,  “raises  no  presumption 
against  the  idea  being  part  of  the  common  stock  of  Apos- 
tolic doctrine.”  It  was  already  given  expression  by  Jesus 
Himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv.  24,  i Cor.  xi.  25,  Matt. 
XX.  28,  Mark  x.  45 ) and  it  is  elaborated  by  the  Apostles  in 
a great  variety  of  obviously  spontaneous  allusions.  They 
not  only  expressly  state  that  Christ  was  offered  as  a sacri- 
fice.® They  work  out  the  correspondence  between  His  death 

1 Jesii  Blut  ein  Geheimni^!'  igo6,  p.  27. 

^ Die  christliche  Lehre  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versbknung.^  1889, 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  161  ff. 

® Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  IV,  1902,  p.  343  b. 

* Fiebig,  as  cited,  p.  19,  remarks  on  the  connection  in  the  Jewish 
mind  of  the  idea  of  purchasing,  ransoming,  with  sacrifice, — referring 
to  F.  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie,  etc.^  1897,  pp.  313,  324. 

^ E.g.,  trpoafiopd,  Eph.  v.  2,  Heb.  x.  10,  14  (for  the  meaning  of 
7rpo(T(f>opd  see  Heb.  x.  18),  Bvata,  Eph.  v.  2,  Heb.  ix.  26;  cf.  Rom.  iii. 
25,  iXacTTrjpiovi  'viii.  3,  Trept  dfiapTia^' 
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and  the  dififerent  forms  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice.®  They 
show  that  the  different  acts  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial 
ritual  were  repeated  in  Christ’s  experience.'^  They  ascribe 
the  specific  effects  of  sacrifice  to  his  death.®  They  dwell 
particularly,  in  truly  sacrificial  wise,  on  the  saving  efficacy 
of  His  out-poured  blood.®  William  Warburton  did  not 
speak  a bit  too  strongly  when  he  wrote,  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago : “One  could  hardly  have  thought 
it  possible  that  any  man  who  had  read  the  Gospels  with  their 
best  interpreters,  the  authors  of  the  Epistles,  should  ever 

**  Paterson  (from  whom  we  are  taking  this  summary),  as  cited,  notes: 
“esp.  the  Sin-offering  (Rom.  viii.  3,  Heb.  xiii.  ii,  i Pet.  iii.  18),  the 
Covenant-sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  15-22),  the  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Heb.  ii.  17,  ix.  12  ff),  and  of  the  Passover  (I  Cor.  v.  7).” 
Cf.  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans^  p.  92. 

" Paterson  enumerates : “the  slaying  of  the  immaculate  victim  (Rev. 
V.  6,  xiii.  8),  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  both  in  the  sanctuary'  as  in 
the  Sin-offering  (Heb.  ix.  13  ff),  and  on  the  people  as  in  the  Cove- 
nant-sacrifice (i  Pet.  i.  2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  victim,  as  in 
the  Sin-offering,  without  the  gate  (Heb.  xiii.  13)” — referring  to  Ritschl 
ii.  157  ff;  and  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  91. 

^ E.g.:  “Expiation,  or  pardon  of  sin,”  says  Paterson.  Sanday-Head- 
lam mention  as  examples  of  passages  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is 
directly  connected  with  forgiveness  of  sin:  Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Acts  v.  30  f, 
apparently;  i Cor.  xv.  3;  2 Cor.  v.  21;  Eph.  i.  7;  Col.  i.  14  and  20; 
Tit.  ii.  14;  Heb.  i.  3,  ix.  28,  x.  12,  x.  12,  al. ; i.  Pet.  ii.  24,  iii.  18;  i John 
ii.  2,  iv.  10;  Rev.  i.  5. 

® Paterson : “A  saving  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  in  these  cases  the  thought  clearly  points  to  the  forms 
of  the  altar  (Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9,  i Cor.  x.  16,  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  13,  Col.  i. 
20,  Heb.  ix.  12,  14;  I Pet.  i. ’2,  19;  i John  i.  7,  v.  6,  8;  Rev.  i.  5).” 
Cf.  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  91  f.  The  matter  is  very  interestingly 
presented  by  Fiebig,  as  cited,  pp.  11-27  under  the  title:  “What,  ac- 

cording to  the  New  Testament,  did  primitive  Christianity  think  in 
connection  with  the  words,  ‘J^sus  has  redeemed  us  by  His  blood’?” 
He  takes  his  start,  for  the  survey  of  a conception  which  he  says  is 
diffused  throughout  the  w'hole  New  Testament,  from  i Pet.  i.  I7‘i9,  the 
only  key  to  which  he  declares  to  be  “sacrifice,  and  indeed  sacrifice  as 
it  was  knowm  to  every  Jew  (and  in  a corresponding  w'ay  to  every 
heathen)  from  his  daily  life  and  from  the  festivals  and  duties  of  his 
religion,  that  is  ritual  sacrifice.”  From  this  passage  he  then  proceeds 
through  the  New  Testament  and  show's  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
used  throughout  the  volume  in  a sacrificial  sense,  so  that  w'henever  w'e 
meet  with  an  allusion  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  w'e  meet  with  a reference 
to  His  death  as  a sacrifice. 
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have  entertained  a doubt  whether  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
real  sacrifice.”^*’ 

It  would  be  strange  in  these  circumstances  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  appeal  were  not  made  to  the  sacrificial  sys- 
tem; and  it  were  not  argued  that  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
work  is  exhibited  in  the  nature  of  the  sacrificial  act.  What- 
ever a sacrifice  is,  that  Christ’s  work  is.  It  will  be  obvious, 
however,  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  a certain  confusion 
here.  Jesus  Himself  and  the  Apostles  speak  of  Christ’s 
work  as  sacrificial,  and  it  is  clear  (as  Paterson  duly  points 
out^^)  that  this  is  on  their  lips  no  figure  of  Siieech  or  mere 

The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  ix,  chapter  ii,  quoted  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  his  excellent  chapter  on  “The  New  Testament  De- 
scription of  the  Atoning  Work  of  Christ  as  Sacrificial,”  by  Alfred 
Cave,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement, ‘‘‘  1890,  pp. 
274-289.  Cave  himself  says  (p.  289)  : “Not  only  portions  but  the 

whole  New  Testament — not  only  the  New  Testament  teaching  but  any 
type  of  that  teaching — must  be  cast  aside  unless  the  work  of  Christ  be 
in  some  sense  or  other  regarded  as  a sacrifice.” 

As  cited : “Nor  for  the  apostolic  age  was  the  description  of 

Christ’s  death  as  a sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a mere  illustration.  The 
apostles  held  it  to  be  a sacrifice  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.” 
Paterson  goes  on  to  assign  reasons.  George  F.  Moore,  Encyclopaedia 
Bihlica,  Vol.  iv.  1903,  col.  4232  f.  interposes  a caveat:  “To  begin  with, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  describing  the  death  of  Christ  as  a sacri- 
fice the  New  Testament  writers  are  using  figurative  language.  Some 
modern  theologians,  indeed,  still  affirm  that  ‘the  apostles  held  it  to  be 
a sacrifice  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word’;  but  such  writers  do 
not  expect  us  to  take  their  ‘literal’  literally.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  true 
sacrifice,  because  by  it  was  really  effected  what  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices  only  prefigured ; but  he  was  too  good  an  Alexandrian  to 
identify  ‘true’  with  ‘literal.’  ” What  Moore  maintains  is  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  not  believed  to  be  expiatory  because  it  was  known  to 
be  a sacrifice,  but  that  it  was  spoken  of  as  a sacrifice  because  it  was 
recognized  to  be  expiatory.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  believed  actually  to  have  wrought  the  expiation  which  the  sacri- 
fices were  understood  to  figure.  “The  association  of  expiation  with 
sacrifice  in  the  law  and  in  the  common  ideas  of  the  time  leads  to  the 
employment  of  sacrificial  figures  and  terms  in  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Christ;  and  even  in  Hebrews,  where  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a sacrifice  is  most  elaborately  developed,  it  is  plain  that  the  premise 
of  the  whole  is  that  Christ  by  His  death  made  a real  expiation  for  the 
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illustration,  but  is  intended  to  declare  the  simple  fact.  It 
is  quite  plain,  then,  that  His  work  was  conceived  by  them  to 
be  of  precisely  that  nature  which  a sacrifice  was  understood 
by  them  to  be.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  plain  that  they 
conceived  His  work  to  be  of  the  nature  which  we  may  un- 
derstand a sacrifice  to  be.  Failure  to  regard  this  very  simple 
distinction  has  brought  untold  confusion  into  the  discussion. 
If  we  would  comprehend  the  teaching  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  when  they  call  Christ  a sacrifice,  we  must, 
of  course,  not  assume  out  of  hand  that  their  idea  of  a sacri- 
fice and  ours  are  identical.  The  investigation  of  the  pre- 
vious question  of  the  notion  they  attached  to  a sacrifice 
must  form  our  starting-point.  So  little  is  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure always  adopted,  however,  that  it  is  even  customary 
for  writers  on  the  subject  to  go  so  far  afield  at  this  point  as 
to  introduce  a discussion  not  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  held  by 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  even  current  in 
the  Judaism  of  their  day,  or  even  embodied  in  the  Levitical 
system ; but  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  general,  conceived  as 
a world-wide  mode  of  worship.  The  several  theories  of  the 
fundamental  conception  which  underlies  sacrificial  worship 
in  the  general  sense  are  set  forth ; a choice  is  made  among 
them;  and  this  theory  is  announced  as  ruling  the  usage  of 
the  term  when  applied  to  Christ.  Christ  is  undoubtedly  our 
sacrifice,  it  is  said : but  a sacrifice  is  a rite  by  which  com- 
munion with  God  is  established  and  maintained,  or  by  which 
a complete  surrender ‘to  God  is  symbolized,  or  by  which 
recognition  is  made  of  the  homage  we  owe  to  Him  as  our 
God,  or  by  which  God’s  suffering  love  is  manifested.  As  if 
the  question  of  importance  were  what  we  mean  by  a sacri- 
fice, and  not  what  the  New  Testament  writers  mean  by  it. 

It  is  manifestly  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that 
we  should  keep  separate  three  very  distinct  questions,  to 
each  of  which  a great  deal  of  interest  attaches,  although 
they  have  very  different  bearings  on  the  determination  of 

sins  of  men,  by  which  they  are  redeemed.”  We  take  it  that  it  is  just 
this  that  Peterson  means  by  speaking  of  Christ’s  death  as  a “literal” 
sacrifice. 
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the  nature  of  Christ’s  work.  These  three  questions  are : 
(i)  What  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  underlies  sacri- 
ficial worship  as  a world-phenomenon?  (2)  What  is  the 
essential  implication  of  sacrifice  in  the  Levitical  system? 
(3) What  is  the  conception  of  sacrifice  which  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  they 
represented  Jesus  as  a sacrifice  and  ascribed  to  His  work  a 
sacrificial  character,  in  its  mode,  its  nature  and  its  effects? 
The  distinctness  of  these  questions  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  circumstance  that  not  infrequently  a different  re- 
sponse is  given  to  each  of  them  by  the  same  investigator.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  few  doubt  that  the  conception 
of  sacrifice  at  least  dominant  among  the  Jews  of  Christ’s 
time  was  distinctly  piacular;  and,  although  it  is  more  fre- 
quently questioned  whether  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  in  agreement  with  this  conception,  it  is 
practically  undoubted  that  some  of  them  were,  and  generally 
admitted  that  all  were.  The  majority  of  scholars  agree  also 
that  the  piacular  conception  informs  sacrificial  worship  in 
the  Levitical  system.  On  the  other  hand  speculation  has  as 
yet  found  no  common  ground  with  respect  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  which  is  supposed  to  underlie  sacrificial 
worship  in  general,  and  in  this  field  hypothesis  still  jostles 
with  hypothesis  in  what  seems  an  endless  controversy. 

Question  may  even  very  legitimately  be  raised  whether 
the  assumption  can  be  justified  which  is  commonly  (but  of 
course  not  universally)  made  that  a single  fundamental  idea 
underlies  all  sacrificial  worship  the  world  over.  There 
seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a similar  mode 
of  worship  may  not  have  grown  up  in  various  races  of  men, 
living  in  very  different  circumstances,  to  express  differing 
conceptions;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that  very 
diverse  conceptions,  in  the  long  practice  of  the  rite  by  these 
various  races  in  their  constantly  changing  circumstances, 
attached  themselves,  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place,  to  the  sacrificial  mode  of  worship  common  to  all. 
The  Biblical  narrative  may  lead  us  to  suppose,  to  be  sure. 
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that  sacrificial  worship  began  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race : it  may  seem  to  be  carried  back,  indeed,  to  the 
very  dawn  of  history,  and  to  be  definitely  assigned  in  its 
origin  to  no  later  period  than  the  second  generation  of  men. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  seem  to  be  advertized  that  at  the 
very  inception  of  sacrificial  worship  different  conceptions 
were  embodied  in  it  by  its  several  practitioners.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  at  least  that  we  are  expected  to  understand  that 
the  whole  difference  in  the  acceptability  to  Jehovah  of  the 
two  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  hung  on  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  two  offerers:^'  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  had  re- 
spect not  merely  unto  Abel  and  not  unto  Cain,  but  also  to 
Abel’s  offering  and  not  to  Cain’s.  The  different  characters 
of  the  two  men  seem  rather  to  be  represented  as  expressing 
themselves  in  differing  conceptions  of  man’s  actual  relation 
to  God  and  of  the  conditions  of  approval  by  Him  and  the 
proper  means  of  seeking  His  favor. 

It  can  scarcely  be  reading  too  much  between  the  lines  to 
suppose  that  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  intended  on  the  one  hand  to  describe  the  origin  of  sacri- 
ficial worship,  and  on  the  other  to  distinguish  between  two 
conceptions  of  sacrifice  and  to  indicate  the  preference  of 
Jehovah  for  the  one  rather  than  the  other.  These  two  con- 
ceptions are  briefly  those  which  have  come  to  be  known  re- 
spectively as  the  piacular  theory  and  the  symbolical,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  call  it  the  gift,  theory.  In  this  view 

12  This  nevertheless  is  the  common  view.  Driver  supposes  that  the 
different  treatment  of  the  sacrifices  can  hardly  have  had  its  ground  in 
“anything  except  the  different  spirit  and  temper  actuating  the  two 
brothers’’:  but  he  recognizes  (without  comment)  that  there  is  “another 
view,”  namely,  “that  there  underlies  the  story  some  early  struggle  be- 
tween two  theories  of  sacrifice,  which  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the 
theory  that  the  right  offering  to  be  made  consisted  in  the  life  of  an 
animal.”  Dillmann  says : “The  reason  must  therefore  lie  in  the  dis- 

positions presupposed  in  the  offerings”;  but  quotes  Hofmann,  Schrift- 
heweis,^  i.  p.  585  for  the  view  that  “Abel  had  in  mind  the  expiation  of 
sin,  while  Cain  had  not” — “of  which,”  says  Dillmann,  “there  is  no  indi- 
cation whatever.”  Similar  ground  is  taken,  for  example,  by  Kalisch, 
Keil,  Delitzsch  (New  Commentary),  Lange,  W.  P.  Paterson  (Articles 
“Abel”  and  “Cain”  in  Hastings’  B.D.) 
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we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Cain  and  Abel  simply  brought 
each  a gift  to  the  Lord  from  the  increase  which  had  been 
granted  him,  to  acknowledge  thereby  the  overlordship  of 
Jehovah  and  to  express  subjection  and  obedience  to  Him: 
and  that  it  is  merely  an  accident  that  Cain’s  offering,  as  that 
of  a husbandman,  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  while 
Abel’s,  as  that  of  a shepherd,  was  of  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock.  There  is  no  reason  apparent  why  Jehovah  should 
prefer  a lamb  to  a sheaf  of  wheat. The  difference  surely 
goes  deeper,  for  it  was  “by  faith’’  that  Abel  offered  under 
God  a more  excellent  saerifice  than  Cain — which  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  sacrifice  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  mere  nature  of  the  thing  offered,  but  in  the 
attitude  of  the  offerer.'^  What  seems  to  be  implied  is  that 
Cain’s  offering  was  an  act  of  mere  homage;  Abel’s  em- 

Gunkel  thinks  there  is;  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  nomads.  The  old 
narrator,  he  says,  would  be  surprised  that  anyone  should  wonder  why 
Jahve  had  respect  to  Abel’s  offering  and  not  to  Cain’s:  he  means  just 
that  Jahve  loved  the  shepherd  and  flesh-offerings  but  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  cultivator  and  fruit-offerings.  Similarly  Tuch;  the 
story  comes  from  nomads. 

The  allusion  in  Heb.  xii.  24  is  taken  by  some  commentators  as  a 
reference  to  Abel’s  offering  rather  than  to  his  death.  Bleek  (p.  954) 
says : “It  may  be  mentioned  merely  in  a historical  interest  that  with 

the  Erasmian  reading  (j6  'A/JeA).  Hammond,  Akersloot,  and  Gnobel 
(Amoenitt.  thcologiae  emblematicae  et  typicae,  p.  109  ff),  the  blood  of 
Abel  is  understood  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  animal  offered  by 
him;  and  that  the  first,  with  the  received  reading  (xov  "AySeA),  wishes 
to  refer  the  xdv  fo  the  pavTi-crfwv  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  sense.” 
This  interpretation  has  had  great  vogue  in  America,  owing  to  its  ad- 
vocacy by  the  popular  commentaries  of  Albert  Barnes,  1843,  F.  S. 
Sampson,  1856,  George  Junkin  1873.  Hs  significance  for  the  matter  of 
the  nature  of  Abel’s  sacrifice  may  be  perceived  from  the  comment  of 
Joseph  B.  McCaul,  1871,  who  combines  the  two  views : “Abel,  being 

dead,  can  speak  only  figuratively.  He  does  so  by  his  faith,  manifested 
by  his  bringing  a vicarious  sacrifice  according  to  the  divine  will.  He 
therefore  speaks,  not  only  by  the  blood  of  his  martyrdom,  but  also  by 
the  blood  of  his  sacrifice,  which  latter  obtained  testimony  from  God 
that  it  was  acceptable  and  accepted.  It  was  then  that  God  openly  ex- 
pressed his  divine  selection  of  blood,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
means  of  ransom,  for  the  redemption  of  the  soul.  In  the  term  ‘the 
blood  of  Abel’  may  be  included  therefore  the  blood  of  all  vicarious 
victims  afterwards  offered,  in  accordance  with  God’s  appointment, 
until  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  superseded  them.” 
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bodied  a sense  of  sin,  an  act  of  contrition,  a cry  for  succor, 
a plea  for  pardon.  In  a word,  Cain  came  to  the  Lord  with 
an  ofifering-  in  his  hand  and  the  Homage  theory  of  sacrifice 
in  his  mind : Abel  with  an  offering  in  his  hand  and  the 

Piacular  theory  of  sacrifice  in  his  heart.  And  it  was  there- 
fore, that  Jehovah  had  respect  to  Abel’s  offering  and  not  to 
Cain’s.  If  so,  while  we  may  say  that  sacrifice  was  invented 
by  man,  we  must  also  say  that  by  this  act  piacular  sacrifice 
was  instituted  by  God.^®  In  other  modes  of  conceiving  it, 
sacrifice  may  represent  the  reaching  out  of  man  towards 
God : in  its  piacular  conception  it  represents  the  stooping 
down  of  God  to  man.  The  fundamental  difference  is  that 
in  the  one  case  sacrifice  rests  upon  consciousness  of  sin  and 
has  its  reference  to  the  restoration  of  a guilty  human  being 
to  the  favor  of  a condemning  God : in  the  other  it  stands 
outside  of  all  relation  to  sin  and  has  its  reference  only  to 
the  expression  of  the  proper  attitude  of  deference  which  a 
creature  should  preserve  towards  his  Maker  and  Ruler.^® 

Here  perhaps  is  to  be  found  the  reply  to  the  representation  made 
for  example  by  J.  K.  Mozley,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atoncjnent,  1916, 
p.  53,  note  2,  to  the  effect  that  writers  of  “the  school  which  ignores  or 
rejects  modern  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament’’ — represented  by  P. 
Fairbairn,  Typology  of  the  Scriptures,  W.  L.  Alexander,  Biblical  The- 
ology, A.  Cave,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice — have  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  first  sacrifices  mentioned  (those  of  Cain  and  Abelj  “are 
not  said  to  have  been  in  any  way  ordered  by  God.”  The  question  of 
the  origin  of  sacrifice,  human  or  divine,  Mozley  says  is  no  longer  dis- 
cussed. For  a hint  as  to  its  literature  see  Cave,  p.  41,  Note  2. 

This  explanation  of  the  narrative  of  “the  first  sacrifices”  is  not 
popular  with  the  critical  commentators.  Skinner  (in  accordance  with 
the  alternative  view  of  the  passage  mentioned  by  Driver)  thinks  that 
“the  whole  manner  of  the  narrative”  suggests  that  we  here  have  “the 
initiation  of  sacrifice,”  and  that,  if  this  be  accepted,  it  follows  “that 
the  narrative  proceeds  on  a theory  of  sacrifice ; the  idea,  viz.  that  an- 
imal sacrifice  alone  is  acceptable  to  Yahwe.”  Why  this  should  be  so, 
he  does  not  say.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who  in  his  New  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  will  not  look  further  for  the  reason  of  the  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  offerings  than  the  different  dispositions  of  the  of- 
ferers, in  his  earlier  Commentary  on  Genesis,  amid  much  inconsistent 
matter,  has  this  to  say:  “The  unbloody  offering  of  Cain,  as  such,  was 
only  the  e.xpression  of  a grateful  present,  or,  taken  in  its  deepest  sig- 
nificance, a consecrated  offering  of  self : but  man  needs,  before  all 
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The  appearance  of  two  such  sharply  differentiated  con- 
ceptions side  by  side  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  tradition  does 
not  encourage  us  to  embark  on  ambitious  speculations  which 
would  seek  the  origin  of  all  sacrificial  doctrines  in  a single 
primitive  idea  out  of  which  they  have  gradually  unfolded  in 
the  progress  of  time  and  through  many  stages  of  increasing 
culture.  VVe  have  been  made  familiar  with  such  genetic 
constructions  by  the  writings  especially  of  E.  B.  Tyler,  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  and  Smith’s  follower  and  improver,  J.  G. 

things,  the  expiation  of  his  death-deserving  sins,  and  for  this,  the 
blood  obtained  through  the  slaying  of  the  victim  serves  as  a symbol.” 
J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis-  i.  p.  584-5  remarks  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  keeping  of  beasts  were  employments  alike  open 
to  men : but  he  who  adopted  the  one,  dealing  with  a soil  which  was 
cursed,  had  to  thank  God  for  the  yield  it  made  despite  sin,  while  he 
who  adopted  the  other,  in  view  of  the  provision  God  had  made  for 
hiding  man’s  nakedness,  had  before  him  God’s  grace  in  hiding  sin.  If, 
now,  Cain  was  satisfied  to  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth  to  God,  he 
was  thanking  God  only  for  a prolongation  of  this  present  life,  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  own  labor ; while  Abel,  bringing  the  best  beasts 
of  his  flock,  gave  Him  thanks  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abiding 
symbol  of  which  was  the  clothing  given  by  God.  “A  grateful  attitude 
such  as  Abel’s  had  as  its  presupposition,  however,  the  penitent  faith  in 
the  word  of  God  which  saw  in  this  divine  clothing  of  human  naked- 
ness an  approach  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  rests  on  the  gracious 
will  of  God  to  man.”  Because  Abel’s  sacrifice  embodied  this  idea,  it 
was  acceptable  to  God  and  he  received  the  witness  that  he  was  right- 
eous. J.  J.  Murphy  comments : “The  fruit  of  the  soil  offered  to  God 
is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  means  of  this  earthly  life  are  due  to 
Him.  This  expresses  the  barren  faith  of  Cain,  not  the  living  faith  of 
Abel.  The  latter  had  entered  deeply  into  the  thought  that  life  itself 
is  forfeited  to  God  by  transgression,  and  that  only  by  an  act  of  mercy 
can  the  Author  of  life  restore  it  to  the  penitent,  trusting,  submissive, 
loving  heart.”  The  remarks  of  “C.  H.  M.”  on  the  passage  are  very 
clear  and  pointed  to  the  same  effect.  See  them  cited  by  A.  H.  Strong, 
Syst.  Theol.  ed.  1967,  p.  727.  J.  C.  Jones,  Primaeval  Revelation,  1897, 
p.  313  ff.  gives  a glowing  popular  expression  to  the  same  view.  J.  S. 
Candlish,  The  Christian  Salvation,  1899,  p 15  thinks  that  Abel’s  sacri- 
fice plainly  involves  the  confession  of  sin  and  compares  his  worship 
with  that  of  the  Publican  in  the  parable,  and  Cain’s  to  that  of  the 
Pharisee.  T.  J.  Crawford,  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  Concerning  the 
AtonemenP.  1875,  P-  259,  writes:  “Abel’s  faith  may  have  had  respect 
not  to  a revelation  with  regard  to  sacrificial  worship,  but  with  regard 
to  a promised  Redeemer;  this  sacriJii^  may  have  expressed  that  faith. 
If  so,  God’s  acceptance  of  it  gave  a divine  warrant  to  future  sacrifice.” 
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Frazer.”  In  Tyler’s  view  the  beginning  of  sacrifice  is  to 
be  found  in  a gift  made  by  a savage  to  some  superior  being 
from  which  he  hoped  to  receive  a benefit.  The  gods  grew 
gradually  greater  and  more  distant;  and  the  gift  was  cor- 
respondingly spiritualized,  until  it  ended  by  becoming  the 
gift  of  the  worshipper’s  self.  Thus  out  of  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  there  gradually  evolved  its  opposite — an  act  of  self- 
abnegation  and  renunciation.  The  start  is  taken,  accord- 
ing to  W.  Robertson  Smith,  rather  from  a common  meal  in 
which  the  totem  animal,  which  is  also  the  god,  is  consumed 
with  a view  to  the  assimilation  of  it  by  the  worshippers  and 
their  assimilation  to  it.  When  the  animal  eaten  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  provided  by  the  worshipper,  the  idea  of  gift 
came  in;  as  all  totemistic  meals  had  for  their  object  the 
maintenance  or  renewal  of  the  bond  between  the  worshipper 
and  the  god,  the  conception  of  expiation  lay  near — for  what 
is  expiation  but  the  restitution  of  a broken  bond?^®  H. 
Hubert  and  M.  Mauss  are  certainly  wise  in  eschewing  this 
spurious  geneticism,  and  contenting  themselves  with  seeky 
ing  merely  to  isolate  the  common  element  discoverable  in 
all  sacrificial  acts.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we 
are  not  much  advanced  even  by  their  less  ambitious  labors. 

We  are  abstracting  in  this  account  the  illuminating  survey  by  MM. 
Hubert  and  Mauss  in  the  L’Annce  Sociologique  II.  1897-9  pp.  29  ff. 
They  tell  us,  that  Robertson  Smith  has  been  followed  by  E.  Sidney 
Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Perseus,  1894-96,  and  “with  theological  ex- 
aggeration” by  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
1896. 

After  threatening  to  become  the  dominant  theory,  this  theory  has 
recently  lost  ground,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  totemistic  elements  con- 
nected with  it.  See  the  criticisms  by  B.  Stade,  Biblische  Theologie  der 
Alien  Testament.  Vol.  i,  pp.  156-159;  and  M.  J.  Lagrange,  “Ptudes  sur 
les  religions  Shnitiques,  pp.  246  ff.  The  “gift”  theory  accordingly  holds 
the  field.  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Mysticis^n,  1899,  p.  355,  appears  to 
prefer  to  suppose  that  neither  conception  is  the  source  of  the  other: 
“There  have  always  been  two  ideas  of  sacrifice,  alike  in  savage  and 
civilized  cults, — the  mystical  in  which  it  is  a communion,  the  victim 
who  is  slain  and  eaten  being  himself  the  god,  or  a symbol  of  a god ; 
and  the  commercial,  in  which  something  valuable  is  offered  to  a god 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  benefit  in  exchange.”  This  is  very  likely 
true  as  a general  proposition. 
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Sacrifices,  they  tell  us,  are,  broadly,  rites  designed  by  the 
consecration  of  a victim,  to  modify  the  moral  state,  or,  as 
they  elsewhere  express  it,  to  affect  the  religious  state,  of  the 
offerers/®  This  is  assuredly  the  most  formal  of  formal  defi- 
nitions. All  that  differentiates  sacrifices  from  other  religious 
acts,  so  far  as  appears  from  it,  is  that  they,  as  the  others  do 
not,  seek  their  common  end  “by  the  consecration  of  a 
victim.”  Nor  are  we  carried  much  further,  when,  at  the  end 
of  their  essay,  we  are  told^®  that  what  binds  together  all  the 
divers  forms  of  sacrifice  into  a unity,  is  that  it  is  always  one 
process  which  is  employed  for  their  varied  ends.  “This  pro- 
cess,” it  is  then  said,  “consists  in  establishing  a connection 
between  the  sacred  world  and  the  profane  world  by  the 
intervention  of  a victim,  that  is  to  say,  by  something  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  the  ceremony.”  Sacrifice,  we  thus 
learn,  is  just — sacrifice.  But  what  this  sacrifice  is,  in  its 
fundamental  meaning,  we  seem  not  to  be  very  clearly  told. 
An  impression  is  left  on  the  mind  that  the  word  “sacrifice” 
embraces  so  great  a variety  of  differing  transactions  that 
only  a very  formal  definition  can  include  them  all. 

Our  guides  having  left  us  thus  in  the  lurch,  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  than  simply  survey  the  chief  theories  which 
have  been  suggested  as  to  the  fundamental  idea  embodied  in 
sacrificial  worship,  quite  in  the  flat.  In  doing  so,  we  may 
take  a hint  from  the  two  forms  of  conception  brought  be- 
fore us  in  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel 
and  derive  from  them  our  principle  of  division.  The 
theories  part  into  two  broad  classes,  which  look  upon  sacri- 
fices respectively  as  designed  and  adapted  to  express  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  man  conceived  merely  as  creature,  or  as 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  man  as  sinner.  The  theories 
of  the  first  class  are  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and,  nowa- 
days at  least,  by  far  the  more  popular.  Perhaps,  thinking 
of  sacrifices  as  a world-wide  usage  as  at  this  point  we  are, 
we  may  say  also  that  these  theories  are  very  likely  to  em- 

’»As  cited,  pp.  41  and  89. 

P-  133- 
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body  the  true  account  of  the  meaning  of  much  of  the  sacri- 
ficial worship,  at  least,  which  has  overspread  the  globe.  For 
man,  even  in  the  formation  of  his  religious  rites  is  doubtless 
no  more  ready  to  remember  that  he  is  a sinner  craving  par- 
don than  that  he  is  a creature  claiming  protection.  Deep- 
rooted  as  the  sense  of  sin  is  in  every  normal  human  con- 
science, and  sure  as  it  is  sporadically  to  express  itself  and 
to  color  all  serious  religious  observances,  the  pride  of  man 
is  no  less  ready  to  find  manifestation  even  in  his  religious 
practices.  Let  us  look  at  the  chief  varieties  of  these  two 
great  classes  of  theories  in  a rapid  enumeration. 

The  chief  theories  of  sacrifice  which  allow  no  place  to 
sin  in  its  essential  implications,  may  perhaps  be  collected  in- 
to three  groups  to  which  may  be  assigned  the  names  of 
theories  of  Recognition,  of  Gift  and  of  Communion. 

The  theories  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  theories 
of  Recognition  are  also  known  as  Homage  or  Symbolical 
theories.  Their  common  characteristic  is  that  they  conceive 
sacrifices  to  be  at  bottom  symbolical  rites  by  means  of  which 
the  worshipper  gives  expression  to  his  religious  feelings  or 
aspirations  or  needs:  “acts  go  before  words.”  At  their 
highest  level  these  theories  represent  the  worshipper  as  ex- 
pressing thus  his  recognition  of  the  deity,  his  own  relation 
of  dependence  upon  Him  and  subjection  to  Him,  and  his 
readiness  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  relation  and  to 
render  the  homage  and  obedience  due  from  him.  The  name 
of  William  Warburton  is  connected  with  these  theories  in 
this  general  form.^*^  A slightly  different  turn  is  given  to 
the  general  conception  by  Albrecht  Ritschl.^"  According  to 
him,  even  in  the  case  of  the  later  sacrificial  system  of  Israel, 
the  sacrifices  express  (with  no  reference  whatever  to  sin  in 
the  symbolism)  only  the  awe  and  religions  fear  which  the 
creature  in  his  inadequacy  feels  in  the  presence  of  deity: 
man  seeks  “to  cover”  his  weakness  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
stroying glory  of  God  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  Judges  vi.  22,  23, 

Cf.,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  etc.  iv.  4. 

Cf.,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung^.  ii.  201-203. 
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xiii.  22).  There  are  others^  to  be  sure,  who  are  not  so  care- 
ful to  exclude  a reference  to  sin  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
sacrifices  of  Israel  at  least,  suppose  that  what  is  symbolized 
includes  a hatred  of  sin,  as  well  as  self-surrender  to  God : in 
their  hands  the  theory  passes  therefore  upward  into  the 
other  main  class.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  lowest  forms, 
theories  of  this  group  tend  to  pass  downward  into  concep- 
tions which  look  upon  sacrifices  as  merely  magical  rites. 
The  thing  symbolized  may  be  supposed  to  be  not  a spiritual 
attitude  at  all  but  a physical  need.  Primitive  worshippers 
only  exhibited  before  the  deity  the  object  they  required,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  operate  upon  the  deity  (something  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  sympathetic  magic)  as  a specimen,  secur- 
ing from  Him  the  thing  desired.  Theorists  of  this  order 
do  not  scruple  to  point  to  the  “shew-bread”  displayed  in  the 
temple  of  Israel  and  the  offering  of  first-fruits  as  instances 
in  point. 

The  theories  which  look  upon  sacrifices  as  essentially 
gifts,  presents,  intended  to  please  the  deity, “ and  thus  to 
gain  favor  with  Him,  part  into  two  divisions  according  as 
the  gifts  are  conceived  more  as  bribes  or  more  as  fines,  that 
is  according  as  they  are  conceived  as  designed  more  to  curry 
favor  with  the  deity,  or  more  to  make  amends  for  faults — 
or,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  deity,  as  a sort  of  police 
regulation,  to  punish  or  check  wrong-doing.  In  either  case 
the  idea  of  sin  may  come  into  play  and  the  theory  pass  up- 
ward into  the  other  main  class.  The  chief  representative 
of  this  type  of  theory  among  the  old  writers  is  J.  Spencer, 
who  looks  upon  it  as  self-evident  that  this  was  the  primitive 
view  of  sacrifice. The  anthropologists  (E.  B.  Tylor, 
Herbert  Spencer)  have  given  it  great  vogue  in  our  day; 

Jereinias,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  iv.  col.  4119  says,  in  a 
representative  assertion : “Sacrifice  rests  ultimately  upon  the  idea 

that  it  gives  pleasure  to  the  deity  (cf.  Dillmann,  Leviticus,  576).”  So 
A.  Dillmann,  Exodus  und  Leviticus,^  p.  416 : “The  characteristic  of 

sacrifice  is  a gift ; that  which  differentiates  it  from  other  gifts  is  that 
it  is  enjoyed  by  the  divinity.” 

J.  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus,  1727,  vol.  ii.  p.  762. 
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and  it  is  doubtless  the  most  commonly  held  theory  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  sacrifice  at  present  {e.g.,  H.  Schultz, 
B.  Stade,  A.  B.  Davidson,  G.  F.  Moore). In  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  this  general  theory  the  gifts  are  conceived 
as  food  supplied  to  the  deity — who  is  supposed  to  share  in 
the  human  need  of  being  fed.^®  It  is  an  advance  on  the 
crudest  form  of  this  conception  when  it  is  the  savour  or  odor 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  deity, 
and  the  food  is  thought  to  be  conveyed  to  Him  through  the 
medium  of  burning.  When  the  food  is  supposed  to  be 
shared  between  the  offerer  and  the  deity,  an  advance  is  made 
to  the  next  group  of  theories. 

This  group  of  theories  looks  upon  sacrifices  as  essentially 
formal  acts  of  communion  with  the  deity — a common  meal, 
say,  partaken  of  by  worshipper  and  worshipped,  the  funda- 
mental motive  being  “to  gratify  the  deity  by  giving  or  shar- 
ing with  Him  a meal.”'^  This  general  view  is  often  im- 
proved upon  by  a reference  to  the  custom  of  establishing 
covenants  by  common  meals,  and  becomes  thereby  a “meal- 
covenant"  or  “table-bond"  theory'.  In  this  form  it  was  al- 
ready suggested  by  A.  A.  Sykes  who  sjieaks  of  sacrifices  as 
joint  meals,  which  are.  he  says,  “acts  of  engaging  in  cove- 
nants and  leagues."^®  It  is  a further  addition  to  this  theory 
to  say  that  it  was  conceived  that  a physical  union  was  in- 
duced between  the  deity  and  the  worshipper,  by  the  medium 
of  the  common  meal.^®  And  the  notion  has  reached  its 

Hubert  and  Mauss,  as  cited,  p.  30,  remark  that  “it  is  certain  that 
sacrifices  were  generally  in  some  degree  gifts,  conferring  on  the  be- 
liever rights  upon  his  God.”  They  add  in  a note : “See  a somewhat 

superficial  brochure  by  Nitzsch,  Idee  tind  Stufen  des  Opferkultus,  Kiel, 
1889” ; and  then,  that  “at  bottom”  this  theory  is  held  by  Wilken,  Over 
eeiie  Nieiiwe  Theorie  des  Offers  in  De  Gids,  1891,  pp.  35  ff.  and  by 
L.  Marillier  in  the  Revue  d’Histoire  des  Religions,  1897-1898.  Mar- 
illier  connects  sacrifices,  however,  with  magical  rites  by  which  the 
deity  is  bent  to  the  worshipper’s  will  by  the  liberation  of  a magical 
force  through  the  effusion  of  the  victim’s  blood.  The  idea  of  “gift” 
grew  out  of  this,  through  the  medium  of  the  cult  of  the  dead. 

-“  E.  G.  Piepenbring,  Theologie  d I’ancien  Testament,  p.  56. 

W.  P.  Paterson,  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iv.  p.  331  b. 

28  A.  A.  Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Nature  etc.  of  Sacrifices,  1748,  p.  75- 

29  J.  Wellhausen,  Skitzen  und  V orarbeiten,-  1897;  W.  R.  Smith,  Re- 
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height  when  the  meal  is  thought  of  as  essentially  a feeding 
on  the  God  Himself  whether  by  symbol,  or  through  the 
medium  of  a totem  animal,  or  by  magical  influence.®®  H.  C. 
Trumbull  actually  utilizes  this  conception  to  explain  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.®^  ^ 

One  of  the  things  which  strikes  us  very  sharply  as  we  re-  | 
view  these  three  groups  of  theories  is  the  little  place  given 
in  them  to  the  slaughter,  or  more  broadly  the  destruction, 
of  the  victim,  or,  more  broadly,  the  offering.  This  conies 
forward  in  them  all  as  incidental  to  the  rite,  rather  than  as 
its  essence.  In  the  third  group  the  sacrificial  feast — which 
follows  on  the  sacrifice  itself — assumes  the  main  place;  in 
the  second  it  is  the  oblation  which  is  emphasized  as  of  chief 
importance ; even  in  the  first  the  slaughter  is  not  cardinal, — 
at  the  best  it  is  a prerequisite  that  the  blood  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  represented  as  the  valuable  thing,  to  present  to  the 
deity.  This  circumstance  alone  is  probably  fatal  to  the  val- 
idity of  these  theories  as  accounts  whether  of  sacrifice  in 
general  or  sacrifice  in  Israel;  and  very  certainly  as  provid- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  when  they  speak  of  our  Lord  as  a sacrifice.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  or  de- 
struction of  the  offering  constitutes  the  essential  act  of 
sacrifice;  and  certainly  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  precisely  \ 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  or  in  His  cross,  symbols  of  His  death^  t 
that  the  essence  of  His  sacrificial  character  is  found.®® 

When  we  turn  to  the  theories  of  sacrifice  in  which  a ref- 
erence to  sin  is  made  fundamental,  we  meet  first  with  that 
form  of  the  Symbolical  theory  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  worshii> 


ligion  of  the  Semites,^  1894;  as  applied  to  Israel,  H.  Schultz,  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  1900,  p.  269. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough, ^ 1900. 

The  Blood  Covenant,  1888,  at  the  end;  see  also  his  The  Covenant 
of  Salt,  1899. 

Hubert  and  Mauss,  as  cited,  p.  74.  On  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Zebbach  as  a generic  term  for  sacrifice,  see  Cave,  as  cited,  pp. 

511  ff. 
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per’s  “confession,  his  regret,  his  petition  for  forgiveness,”^® 
— that  is  to  say,  in  one  word,  his  repentance  and  his  engage- 
ment to  give  back  his  life  to  God.  Influential  advocates  of 
this  view  are  C.  W.  F.  Bahr,  G.  F.  Oehler  and  F.  D. 
Maurice.®^  By  its  side  we  meet  also  that  form  of  the  Gift 
theory  in  which  the  sinning  worshipper  is  supposed  to  ap- 
proach his  judge  with  (on  the  lower  level)  a bribe,  or  (on 
the  higher  level)  the  fine  for  his  fault  in  his  hand.  The 
former  view  is  appropriate  only  to  lower  stages  of  culture, 
in  which  justice  is  supposed  to  go  by  favor.  Even  in  the 
higher  heathen  opinion,  so  to  think  of  the  gods  was  held  to 
be  degrading  to  them : “Even  a good  man,”  says  Cicero, 

“will  refuse  to  accept  presents  from  the  wicked.”®®  When 
'^the  gift  is  thought  of  as  amends  for  a fault,  however,  we 
have  entered  upon  more  distinctly  ethical  ground.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  only  in  the  Piacular  or  Expiatory  view  that 
theories  of  sacrifice  reach  their  ethical  culmination.  In  this 
view  the  offerer  is  supposed  to  come  before  God  burdened 
with  a sense  of  sin  and  seeking  to  expiate  its  guilt.  The 
victim  which  he  offers  is  looked  upon  as  his  substitute,  to 
which  is  transferred  the  punishment  which  is  his  due;  and 
the  penalty  having  been  thus  vicariously  borne,  the  offerer 
may  receive  forgiveness  for  his  sin.  Among  the  older  writ- 
ers W.  Outram  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  this 
view : he  explains  the  death  of  the  victim  as  “some  evil  in- 
flicted on  one  party  in  order  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  another 
in  the  sense  of  delivering  the  guilty  from  punishment  and 
procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sin.”®®  The  general  view  has 
been  held  not  only  by  such  writers  as  P.  Eairbairn,  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  but  also  by  such  others  as  W. 
Gesenius,  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  even  Bruno  Bauer.  E. 

H.  Schultz,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  1900,  p.  310. 

See  Paterson  (as  cited,  p.  341  a),  who  gives  this  form  of  the 
Symbolical  Theory  the  not  very  satisfactory  name  of  The  Prayer 
Theory. 

De  Leg.  ii.  16. 

De  Sacrificiis  lihri  duo,  1677  (E.T.  Two  Dissertations  on  Sacri- 
fices . . . 1828)  p.  248. 
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Westermarck  himself  defines  “the  original  idea  of  a sacri- 
fice as  a piaculum,  a substitute  for  the  offerer.”®^ 

A matter  of  importance  which  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
in  passing  is  that  in  no  one  of  these  theories  are  sacrifices 
supposed  to  terminate  immediately  upon  the  offerer  and  to 
have  their  direct  effect  upon  him.  The  offerer  offers  them ; 
but  it  is  to  the  deity  that  he  offers  them;  and  their  direct 
effect,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  naturally  upon  the  deity.  Of 
course  the  offerer  seeks  a benefit  for  himself  by  his  offer-  \ 
ings,  and  in  this  sense  ultimately  they  terminate  on  him ; and  ] 
in  some  instances  their  operation  upon  him  is  conceived 
quite  mechanically.®*  Nevertheless  it  is  always  through 
their  effect  on  the  deity  that  they  are  supposed  to  affect 
men,  and  their  immediate  effect  is  upon  the  deity  himself.  J 
The  nearest  to  an  exception  to  this  is  provided  by  those 
theories  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  sacrificial  feast,  or 

3'' J.  J.  Reeve,  in  the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
p.  2640  quoting  from  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas, 
1906.  For  Westermarck’s  notions  as  to  expiating  sacrifice  at  large,  see 
vol.  I,  pp.  61-72. 

38  Hubert  and  Mauss,  as  cited,  p.  41,  seeking  a comprehensive  defi- 
nition, fix  on  this : “Sacrifice  is  a religious  act  which,  by  the  conse- 

crating of  a victim,  modifies  the  state  of  the  moral  person  who  offers 
it  or  of  certain  objects  in  which  that  person  is  interested.”  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  amplified  in  an  earlier  passage  (p.  37)  : “In  sacrifice  on 
the  contrary” — as  distinguished,  that  is,  from  such  acts,  as,  say,  an- 
nointing — “the  consecration  extends  beyond  the  thing  consecrated ; it 
extends  among  others,  to  the  moral  person  who  defrays  the  cost  of  the 
ceremony.  The  believer  who  has  supplied  the  victim,  the  object  conse- 
crated, is  not  at  the  end  of  the  operation  what  he  was  at  its  beginning. 
He  has  acquired  a religious  character  which  he  did  not  have,  or  he  is 
relieved  from  an  unfavorable  character  by  which  he  was  afflicted : 
he  is  elevated  to  a state  of  grace,  or  he  has  issued  from  a state  of 
sin.  In  either  case  he  is  religiously  transformed.”  In  a note  on  the 
same  page,  on  the  basis  of  certain  Hindu  texts,  they  add : “These 

benefits  from  the  sacrifice  are,  in  our  view,  necessary  reactions  (contre- 
coiips)  of  the  rite.  They  are  not  due  to  a free  divine  will  which 
theology  interpolates  little  by  little  between  the  religious  act  and  its 
sequences.”  On  this  view  sacrifices  are  assimilated  to  magical  acts, 
and  their  effects  are  conceived  somewhat  on  the  analogy  of  what  is 
known  as  the  reflex  action  of  prayer.  But  if  the  deity  is  thought  of 
merely  as  the  object  from  which  the  sacrifices  rebound  to  the  offerer, 
it  is  on  it  nevertheless  that  they  must  first  strike  that  they  may  rebound. 
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rather,  among  these,  by  those  theories  in  which  the  worship- 
per is  supposed  to  “eat  the  God”  and  thereby  to  become 
sharer  in  his  divine  qualities.  Even  this  notion,  however, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  general  conception  which  rules  all 
sacrificial  worship,  that  the  purpose  of  the  sacrifice  is  so  to 
affect  the  deity  as  to  secure  its  favorable  regard  for  the 
worshipper  or  its  favorable  action  in  his  behalf  or  upon 
him.  This  conception  is  no  doubt  extended  in  this  special 
case  to  a great  extreme,  in  representing  the  benefit  hoped 
for,  sought  and  obtained,  to  be  the  actual  transfusion  of  the 
deity’s  powers  into  the  worshipper’s  person.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifices  is  retained — the  se- 
curing of  something  from  the  deity  for  the  worshipper; 
and  this  is  something  very  different  from  a transaction  in- 
tended directly  to  call  out  action  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
per himself.  It  is  in  effect  subversive  of  the  whole  principle 
of  sacrificial  worship  to  imagine  that  sacrifices  are  offered 
directly  to  afifect  the  worshippers  and  to  secure  action  from 
them : their  purpose  is  to  affect  the  deity  and  to  secure  bene- 
ficial action  on  its  part.  “The  purpose  of  sacrifice,”  says 
J.  Jereiftias  justly,®®  “is  invariably  to  influence  the  deity  in 
favour  of  the  sacrificer.”  Every  time  the  writers  of  the 
Kew  Testament  speak  of  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  rub- 
ric of  a sacrifice,  therefore,  they  bear  witness — under  any 
theory  of  sacrifice  current  among  scholars — that  they  con- 
ceive of  His  work  as  directed  Godward  and  as  intended  di- 
rectly to  affect  God,  not  man. 

It  must  be  borne  steadily  in  mind  that  the  theories  of 
sacrificial  worship  which  we  have  been  enumerating  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  judgment  of  their  adherents  on  the 
nature  and  implications  of  sacrificial  worship  in  the  de- 
veloped ritual  of  Israel,  and  much  less  in  the  decadence  of 
Israelitish  religion  which  is  thought  to  have  been  in  prog- 
ress when  the  New  Testament  books  were  written.  These 
theories  are  general  theories  and  are  put  forward  as  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  and  in 


"^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  4120. 
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this  sense  underlie  all  sacrificial  worship.  The  adherents  of 
these  theories  for  the  most  part  recognize  that  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  sacrificial  worship  many  changes  of  con- 
ception took  place,  here,  there,  and  elsewhere;  many  new 
ideas  were  incorporated  and  many  old  ones  lost.  They  are 
quite  prepared  to  look  for  and  to  trace  out  in  the  history  of 
sacrificial  worship,  therefore,  at  least  a “development,”  and 
this  “development”  is  not  thought  of  as  necessarily  running 
on  the  same  lines — certainly  not  pari  passu — in  every  na- 
tion. Though  these  theorists  are  inclined,  therefore,  to 
conceive  all  sacrificial  worship  as  rooting  in  one  notion,  they 
are  ordinarily  willing  to  recognize  that  the  “development” 
of  sacrificial  worship  may  have  taken,  or  actually  did  take, 
its  own  direction  in  each  region  of  the  earth  and  among 
each  people,  as  the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  modifying 
influences  may  have  varied  from  time  to  time  or  from  place 
to  place.  The  histor}^  of  sacrificial  worship  in  Israel  be- 
comes thus  a special  subject  of  investigation;  and  scholars 
engaged  upon  it  have  wrought  out  their  schemes  of  “de- 
velopment,” beginning,  each,  with  his  own  theory  of  the 
origin  and  essential  presuppositions  of  sacrificial  worship, 
and  leading  up  through  the  stages  recognized  by  him  to  the 
culmination  of  Israelitish  sacrificial  worship  in  the  Levitical 
system.  When  we  say  that  the  sacrificial  worship  of  Israel 
culminated  in  the  Levitical  system,  this  has  a special  sig- 
nificance for  the  investigations  in  cjuestion,  seeing  that  they 
ordinarily  proceed  more  or  less  completely  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  schematization  of  the  development  of  religion  in 
Israel  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
school.  This  places  the  Levitical  system  at  the  end  of  the 
long  development,  and  looks  upon  it  as  the  final  outcome  of 
the  actual  religious  effort  of  Israel.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  are  apt  to  have,  therefore,  successively,  discussions 
of  sacrificial  worship  in  the  primitive  Semitic  ages,  in  the 
early  Israelitish  times,  in  the  prophetic  period,  and  in  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  law.  Thus  a long  course  of 
development  is  interposed  between  the  origin  of  sacrifices 
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and  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical  legislation;  and  the 
theorists  are  free  from  all  embarrassment  when  they  find 
sacrifices  bearing  a very  different  meaning  and  charged  with 
very  different  implications  in  the  Levitical  system  from 
what  they  had  conceived  their  fundamental,  that  is,  speak- 
ing historically,  their  primitive  meaning  and  implicaton  to 
be.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the 
theorizers  do  ordinarily  find  the  conceptions  expressed  in 
the  Levitical  system  different  from  the  fundamental  ideas 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  originally  embodied  in 
sacrificial  worship. 

It  is  quite  common  for  them  to  find  this  difference  pre- 
cisely in  this, — that  the  Levitical  system  is  the  elaborate  em- 
bodiment of  the  piacular  idea,  while  in  earlier  times  some 
one  of  the  other  conceptions  of  sacrifice  prevailed.  On  this 
view  it  is  customary  to  say  that  the  idea  of  expiation  is  first 
elaborated  in  the  post-exilic  period,  in  which  the  sin-offer- 
ing takes  the  first  place  among  types  of  sacrifices,  and  that 
special  expiatory  sacrifices  are  mentioned  first  in  Ezekiel 
(xl. '39,  xlii.  13,  xliii.  19).  The  assumptions  in  this  con- 
struction, to  be  sure,  are  challenged  on  both  sides. 

It  is  pointed  out,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  rise  of  special 
expiatory  sacrifices  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  rise  of  the 
conception  of  expiation  in  connection  with  sacrifices.  A. 
Kuenen  notes,'*®  for  e.xample.  that  the  burnt  offering,  which 
is  thought  the  oldest  of  all  sacrifices,  was  offered  in  earlier 
times  in  those  cases  for  which,  in  the  completed  legislation, 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  proper  were  required ; and  indeed  it 
is  clear  that  the  whole  burnt-offering  can  still  be  expiatory 
in  the  late  document  which  is  isolated  as  P (Lev.  i.  4,  xiv. 
20,  xvi.  24).  And  Robertson  Smith  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare**  that  “the  atoning  function  of  sacrifices  is  not  con- 
fined to  a particular  class  of  oblation,  but  belongs  to  all 
sacrifices.’’  Of  course  this  declaration  is  made  from  his 
own  point  of  view ; but  it  is  not  valid  merely  from  his  point 

The  Religion  of  Israel,  ed.  iii.  p.  263. 

Religion  of  the  Semites,-  p.  237. 
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of  view.  For  him  all  sacrifices  go  back  to  a primitive  form 
in  which  the  object  is  to  maintain  or  to  reinstate  communion 
with  the  God.  Expiation  is  in  his  view  only  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  broken  bond  : the  original  totemistic  sacrifice 
had  all  the  effects  of  an  expiatory  rite;  and  in  all  the  de- 
velopments which  have  followed,  this  element  in  their  sig- 
nificance has  never  been  lost.  All  trace  of  totemism  is  ef- 
faced; but  the  sense  of  expiation  always  abides  and  thus 
becomes  the  constant  feature  of  sacrifices.  Hubert  and 
Mauss  arrive  at  the  same  result  along  another  pathway.'*^ 

In  all  sacrifices  there  is  a thing  offered — the  victim,  we  may  ' 
call  it  for  brevity’s  sake.  This  victim  is  an  intermediary. 
When  we  say  intermediary,  however,  we  say  representative. 
And  when  we  say  representative,  we  say  broadly,  substi- 
tute. “Here  is  why  the  offerer  inserts  between  the  religious 
forces  and  himself  intermediaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
victim.  If  he  went  through  this  rite  to  the  end  himself,  he 
would  find  in  it  death  and  not  life.  The  victim  takes  his  ^ 
place.  It  alone  enters  into  the  dangerous  region  of  the  sac- 
rifice, it  succumbs  there,  and  it  is  there  in  order  to  succumb. 
The  offerer  remains  under  cover ; the  gods  take  the  victim 
instead  of  taking  him.  It  ransoms  him.”  “There  is  no  sac- 
rifice,” they  add  emphatically,  “in  which  there  does  not  in- 
tervene some  idea  of  ransom.”  We  may  take  it  to  be  suf- 
ficiently clear,  then,  that,  whatever  conceptions  may  have 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  dominated  the 
minds  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  one  constant  idea  which  has 
always  been  present  in  it  is  precisely  that  of  piacular  media- 
tion. And  it  is  very  plain  indeed  that  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  Levitical  legislation  as  the  introduction  of  the  piacular 
conception  into  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel. 

The  criticism  directed  from  the  other  side  against  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  theory  in  question  cannot  be  held  to  be  so 
successful.  The  general  contention  of  this  criticism  is  that, 
while  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  drift  in  Israel  was  towards 
the  piacular  conception,  yet  that  drift  had  not  reached  its 

As  cited,  p.  134. 
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goal  in  the  Levitical  system,  which  thus  at  best  marks  only 
a stage  in  the  progress  towards  it.  There  are  some  indeed 
who  will  not  grant  even  so  much  as  this.  They  see  very 
definitely  expressed  in  the  Levitical  system  too  some  quite 
difterent  conception  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  Homage  con- 
ception, say,  or  the  Communion  conception,  according  to 
which  respectively  the  sacrifices  are  thought  of  as  analogous 
to  prayers  or  to  sacraments.  Others  find  it  more  convenient 
simply  to  deny  that  any  definite  conception  whatever  in- 
forms the  Levitical  system.  The  framers  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  not  clear  in  their  own  minds  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  sacrificial  worship,  but  were  content  to  practice  it 
as  an  ordinance  of  God  and  to  leave  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion in  that  mystery  which  probably  enhanced  rather  than 
curtailed  its  influence  upon  the  awe-stricken  consciousness 
of  the  worshipper.**  This  extreme  view  has  obtained  a 
very  considerable  vogue,  but  need  scarcely  be  taken  seri- 
ously. It  is  plain  enough  that  the  Levitical  system  is  some- 
thing more  than  a series  of  blind  rites,  the  whole  value  of 
the  performance  of  which  lies  in  the  manifestation  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  God.  And  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  sacrificial  conception  of  Israel,  one  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  marked  by  the  Levitical  system,  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  idea  of  expiation  to  which  it  ultimately  at- 
tained. Rudolf  Smend,  for  instance,  who  supposes  that  the 
earliest  sacrificial  ideas  of  Israel  saw  in  the  sacrifices  only 
acts  of  homage,  yet  considers  that  these  ideas  were  steadily 
modified  in  later  ages  until  they  had  run  through  all  the 
stages  up  to  that  of  reparation  of  sin — although  he  thinks  it 

R.  Smend,  Lelirb.  d.  A.T.  Rcligionsgeschichte,  p.  324,  cf.,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  4226.  Compare  also  A.  B.  David- 
son, Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  352-4,  where  he  says  that  the 
author  of  Leviticus  has  contented  himself  with  stating  the  fact  that 
the  offering  of  a life  atones,  suggesting  no  explanation  of  why  or  how 
it  atones.  But  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  we  can  scarcely  agree  with 
Riehm  that  the  blood  atones  merely  because  it  is  ordained  that  it  shall, 
but  should  no  doubt  assume  that  there  was  a reason  for  the  ordina- 
tion, understood  or  not  by  the  worshipper  but  no  doubt  at  least  dimly 
felt. 
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doubtful  if  the  Israelites  ever  attained  to  a truly  substitu- 
tionary theory^'*  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  while  insisting  that  the 
penal  interpretation  is  not  that  of  the  law,  feels  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  was  nevertheless  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
Jews  and  that  traces  of  it  found  their  way  into  the  code 
itself/®  A.  B.  Davidson,  who  believes  that  the  earliest  idea 
connected  with  sacrifice  in  Israel  was  that  of  “a  gift  to 
placate  God,”  considers  that  this  idea  still  underlies  the  law, 
and  yet  “in  later  times  the  other  side  was  more  prominent, 
that  the  death  of  the  creature  was  of  the  nature  of  penalty, 
by  the  exaction  of  which  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  was 
satisfied.”^®  “This  idea,”  he  adds,  “seems  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  Is.  Liii ; at  least  these  two  points  appear  to  be 
stated  there,  that  the  sins  of  the  people,  i.c.,  the  penalties  for 
them,  were  laid  on  the  servant  and  borne  by  him ; and  sec- 
ondly, that  thus  the  people  were  relieved  from  the  penalty, 
and  their  sins  being  borne  were  forgiven.”  That  there  was 
a substitution  in  the  law  itself  is  recognized,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  A.  Dillmann,  although  he  insists  that  this  was 
not  a substitution  in  kind,  but  of  something  not  iself  sin- 
bearing.'*^ 

W.  Robertson  Smith  is  well  known  as  the  powerful  ad- 
vocate of  one  of  the  lowest  possible  theories  of  the  meaning 
of  the  primitive  sacrifices  of  the  Semites — that  which  sees 
the  origin  of  sacrifice  in  a meal  in  which  the  worshipper  was 
supposed  to  become  physically  imbued  with  the  God  on 
whom  he  fed  in  symbol.  But  he  did  not  imagine  that  the 
Semitic  peoples  continued  permanently  to  be  sunk  in  this 
crass  notion.  Following  Robertson  Smith’s  guidance,  W. 
P.  Paterson  adopts  the  common-meal  conception  of  primi- 
tive sacrifice — “the  fundamental  motive  was  to  gratify  God 
by  giving  or  sharing  with  Him  a meal” — but  fully  recog- 

**  As  cited,  p.  128. 

Lehrbuch  der  Neiitestamentlichen  Theologie,^  1897,  vol.  i,  pp.  67-68. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  355,  cf.  353.  The  use  made  of 
Davidson  by  W.  L.  'Walker,  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation,  1909,  p.  21, 
seems  scarcely  justified. 

O.  T.  Theologie,  pp.  488-9. 
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nizes  that  such  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  progress  of 
time  that  the  Levitical  system  was  just  an  elaborate  em- 
bodiment of  the  piacular  idea.  In  his  view  the  whole  sys- 
tem— in  all  its  elements,  and  that  not  merely  of  animal  but 
even  of  vegetable  offerings — “contemplated  the  community 
as  being  in  a state  of  guilt,  and  requiring  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.’’  In  it,  in  short,  sacrifices  “have  in  fact  become — not 
excepting  the  Peace-offering  in  its  later  interpretation — pi- 
acular sacrifices  which  dispose  God  to  mercy,  procure  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  avert  punishment.’’**  Accordingly 
he  expounds  the  matter  thus  “The  expiation  of  guilt  is 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  Their  office 
is  to  cover  or  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  word  em- 
ployed to  describe  this  specific  effect  is  123  . This  efficacy 
is  connected  with  all  four  kinds  of  principle  offerings;  the 
objects  of  the  covering  are  persons  and  sins;  the  covering 
takes  place  before  God,  and  it  stands  in  a specially  close  re- 
lation to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  burning  of  the 
sacrificial  flesh  (Lev.  i.  4,  etc.)’’  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
of  -course,  that  elements  of  adoration  and  of  sacramental 
communion  also  enter  into  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Leviti- 
cal system : nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  in  the  several 
sacrificial  ordinances,  a variety  of  religious  motives  find 
appropriate  expression,  and  a variety  of  religious  impres- 
sions are  aimed  at  and  produced.  But  it  would  seem  quite 
impossible  to  erect  these  motives  and  impressions  into  the 
main,  and  certainly  not  into  the  sole,  notion  expressed  or 
object  sought  in  these  ordinances.  It  may  be  confidently 
contended  that,  present  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  they  are 
present  as  subsidiary  and  ancillary  to  the  fundamental  func- 

**  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iv,  p.  33S  b:  “The  Meat- 

offering also  covered  from  sin  and  delivered  from  its  consequences.” 
As  cited,  p.  329  a.  Cf.  p.  343  a,  where  lie  sums  up : “More  likely  is 
it  that  the  step  deemed  by  tjoltzmann  inevitable  at  a later  stage  was 
already  taken,  and  that  the  chaos  of  confused  ideas  resulting  from  the 
discrediting  of  old  views  was  averted  by  the  assertion  of  the  substitu- 
tionary idea — ‘the  most  external  indeed,  but  also  the  simplest,  the  most 
generally  intelligible,  and  the  readiest  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  expiation.’  ” 
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tion  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  to  propitiate  the  offended  deity 
in  behalf  of  sinful  man.  Any  unbiased  study  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  system  must  issue,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  conviction  I 
that  this  system  is  through  and  through,  in  its  intention  andj 
effect,  piacular. 

It  is,  naturally,  Cjuite  possible  to  contend  that  it  is  not  of 
the  first  importance  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  when  they  represent  our  Lord  as  a sacrifice, 
to  determine  what  the  conception  of  sacrifice  was  which 
underlay  the  Levitical  legislation.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
ideas  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  in- 
fluenced so  much  by  the  Levitical  system,  as  by  the  notion 
of  sacrifice  current  in  the  Jewish  thought  of  their  time.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  there  are  very  few  who  doubt  that 
the  Jews  in  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  in  writ- 
ing held  the  doctrine  of  substitutive  expiation  in  connection 
with  the  sacrificial  system.  George  F.  IMoore  is  one  of  these 
few.®“  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  idea  of  poena  vicaria  is  a 
pure  importation  into  the  Old  Testament,  the  prevailing 
conception  of  sacrifice  in  which  he  conceives  to  be  that  of 
“gift.”  And  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  later  Jewish  doctors 
were  of  a quite  indefinite  mind  as  to  how  the  sacrifice  oper- 
ated in  expiating  sin.  “The  theory  that  the  victim’s  life  is 
put  in  place  of  the  sinner’s,”  he  remarks,  “is  nowhere 
hinted  at”;  and  he  adds  that  this  is  “perhaps  because  the 
Jewish  doctors  understood  better  than  the  theologians  what 
sin-offerings  and  trespass  offerings  were,  and  what  they 
were  for.”  We  must  leave  it  to  him  to  make  clear  to  him- 
self— he  has  not  made  it  clear  to  us — how  such  offerings 
could  have  been  understood  to  “atone” — to  make  expiation 
for  sin  and  to  propitiate  the  offended  deity — by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a slain  victim,  without  any  idea  of  vicarious  pen- 
alty creeping  in. 

Even  G.  B.  Stevens  will  not  go  the  lengths  of  this.  He 
apparently  agrees  with  Moore,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of 
the  poena  vicaria  is  absent  from  Old  Testament  sacrifices. 


^^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  14,  coll.  4223-4226. 
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But  he  seems  to  allow  it  even  a determining  place  in  the 
later  Judaism.  His  prime  contention  at  this  point  is, 
indeed,  that  it  was  from  this  later  Judaism  that  Paul,  for 
example,  derived  this  conception.  For  he  admits  that  in 
Paul,  at  least,  “we  have  the  idea  of  satisfaction  by  substi- 
tution'’ ; and  the  precise  thing  on  which  he  insists  is  that 
“this  legalistic  scheme  Paul  wrought  out  of  the  materials  of 
current  Jewish  thought.”'^'  He  never  tires  in  fact  of  scor- 
ing this  teaching  of  Paul’s  as  a mere  remnant  of  Pharisee- 
ism,”  in  which,  therefore,  Christians  are  not  bound  to  fol- 
low him.  He  is  clearly  so  far  right  in  this  that  this  con- 
ception was  part  of  Pharisaic  belief.  There  are  two  concep- 
tions indeed  which  beyond  question — and  probably  no  one 
questions  it — lay  together  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the 
New  Testament  times,  forming  the  presuppositions  of  their 
f thought  concerning  sin  and  its  forgiveness.  The  one  is  that 
5.- 1 atonement  for  sin  was  wrought  by  the  sacrifices;  the  other 
that  vicarious  sufferings  availed  for  atonement.  The  for- 
mer conception  is  crisply  expressed  by  Heinrich  Weinel 

Ithus : “At  that  time  almost  the  only  thought  connected  with 
sacrifice  was  that  of  a propitiator}'  rite,  accompanied  by  the 
shedding  of  blood.””  With  respect  to  the  latter  H.  H. 
Wendt  points  out  the  currency  in  the  time  of  Jesus  of  “the 
idea  of  the  expiatory  significance  of  sufferings  for  guilt, 
and  of  the  substitutionary  significance  of  the  excessive  suf- 
ferings of  the  righteous  for  the  sins  of  others.”®^ 

Needless  to  say  both  facts  thus  expressed  are  fully  recog- 
nized even  by,  say,  G.  F.  ]^Ioore.  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
Palestinian  schools  of  the  first  and  second  Christian  centu- 
ries, “the  effect  of  sacrifice  is  expressed  as  in  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  verb  kipper,  ‘make  propitiation,’  ‘expiation,’  ” and 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  62,  cf.  p.  65. 

®-  As  cited,  p.  66. 

As  cited,  pp.  73-/5- 
Saint  Paul,  E.  T.  p.  302. 

53  Teaching  of  Jesus,  E.  T.  vol.  ii,  p.  243.  He  refers  in  support  to 
F.  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie^  1897,  § 70,  P-  326  ff.  and  to  E.  Schiirer, 
Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  vol.  ii,  p.  466  (E.  T.  Div.  vi,  vol.  ii, 
p.  1867). 
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that  “the  general  principle  is  that  all  private  sacrifices  atone, 
except  peace  offerings  (including  thank  offerings),  with 
which  no  confession  of  sin  is  made.”°®  And  he  tells  us  as 
explicitly  not  only  that  an  expiatory  character  was  attributed 
to  suffering,  but  that  “the  suffering  and  death  of  righteous 
men”  were  held  “to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.”®^  It 
would  seem  inconceivable  that  such  relatable  ideas  could  be 
kept  apart  in  the  mind  which  gave  harborage  to  both:  it  is 
inhuman  for  us  to  imagine  that  men,  merely  because  they 
lived  a few  hundred  years  ago,  were  incapable  of  putting 
even  one  and  one  together.  And  as  we  read  over,  say,  the 
ceremonial  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Alishnah  trac- 
tate Yoma  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  this  one  and  one 
were  put  together.  Paul  Fiebig  occupies  a general  position 
very  similar  to  that  of  G.  F.  Moore : he  is  eager  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  men  of  old  time  in  their  religious  rites 
troubled  themselves  very  little  about  ideas,  and  lived  much 
more  in  usages  and  ceremonies  carried  out  with  painful  ex- 
actness. Yet  he  cannot  refuse  to  add:®®  “This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  did  not  suggest 
a variety  of  ideas, — this  idea  for  example:  ‘You,  a sinner, 
have  really  deserved  death,  but  this  sacrificial  animal  now 
bears  the  punishment  of  your  sin.’  Or  this : ‘The  sacrificial 
animal  now  bears  the  sin  away  into  the  wilderness;  so  soon 
as  the  goat  which  is  sent  to  Azazel  (cf.  Lev.  Ixi.)  into  the 
wilderness  is  gone,  the  sins  have  also  disappeared.’  Ideas 
of  substitution  and  reparation,  of  bearing  the  curse  of  sin, 
— and  also  of  a gift  by  means  of  which  the  deity  is  to  be 
propitiated — are  suggested  here.  The  sacrificial  animal 
might  also  be  thought  of  as  a purchase-price,  as  ransom- 
money,  and  the  whole  sacrifice  be  placed  under  the  point  of 
view  of  ransoming.  All  these  ideas  were  suggested  and 
were  simply  and  easily  to  be  read  out  of  the  ritual.”  We 
think  it  necessary  to  say,  not  merely  that  such  ideas  as  these 
might  be  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 

®®  As  cited,  col.  4223. 

As  cited,  col.  4225,  cf.  col.  4232. 

^^Jcsu  Blut  ein  Geheimnis^  1906,  p.  53. 
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ment,  and — each  in  its  own  measure — by  the  several  varie- 
ties of  sacrifice  which  were  in  use;  but  that  they  were  in- 
evitably suggested  by  them  and,  in  point  of  fact,  formed  the 
circle  of  ideas  which  make  up  in  their  entirety  what  we  may 
justly  think  of  as  the  sacrificial  conception  of  the  time.*® 
y Whether,  then,  we  look  to  the  Levitical  system  or  to  the 
conceptions  current  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament 
was  written  as  determining  the  sense  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  when  they  spoke  of  Christ  as  a sacrifice, 
the  most  natural  meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  the  term 
on  their  lips  is  that  of  an  expiatory  offering  propitiating 
God’s  favor  and  reconciling  Him  to  guilty  man.  An  at- 
tempt may  be  made,  to  be  sure,  to  break  the  force  of  this 
finding  by  representing  sacrificial  worship  to  have  fallen  so 
much  into  the  background  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  that  it 
no  longer  possessed  importance  for  the  religious  thought  of 
the  day.  Martin  Bruckner  tells  us  that  there  is  no  exposi- 

It  is  by  a misapprehension  that  J.  K.  Alozley,  The  Doctrine  of 
Atonement,  1916,  p.  20,  supporting  himself  on  G.  B.  Stevens,  seems  to 
deny  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  scape-goat:  “As  to  the  ritual  of 

tlTe  Day  of  Atonement,  here  also  the  old  opinion  is  not  as  firmly 
established  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  The  culminating  point  is 
the  sending  away  of  the  goat  ‘for  Azazel,’  but  we  must  remember  that 
‘the  flesh  of  this  goat  was  not  burned ; atonement  was  not  made  by  the 
blood ; it  was  not  a sacrifice  at  all.’  ’’  The  quotation  is  from  Stevens, 
as  cited,  p.  ii.  On  the  other  hand  Hugo  Gressmann,  Der  Urspritng  der 
israeUtisch-ji'idischen  Eschatologie,  1905,  pp.  328-9  sees  the  sacrificial 
idea  at  its  height  represented  in  the  scape-goat.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Ebed  and  adverting  to  the  ascription  of  “a  substitutive  expiatory  char- 
acter” to  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  remarks : “The  sacrificial  idea 
stands  in  the  background.  We  have  materially  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
goat  of  Azazel  which  was  offered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement.  . . . The  goat  is  burdened  with  the  sin  of  the 
congregation  and  offered  substitutionally  for  it.  For  the  expulsion  of 
the  goat  is  only  a specific  form  of  sacrifice  (Hubert  et  Alauss,  Essai 
stir  la  nature  et  la  fonction  da  sacrifice  in  ‘L’Annee  Sociologique’  Sec- 
ond quar.  Paris,  1898,  p.  75).  The  expiatory  significance  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  death  of  the  Ebed  fully  corresponds  with  the  expiatory 
character  which  is  ascribed  here  to  the  goat.”  At  the  place  cited,  sup- 
plemented at  pp.  78  f.  and  92,  Hubert  and  Jilauss  assign  the  scape-goat 
to  its  right  category  and  expound  convincingly  its  character  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  thus  supplying  a corrective  to  the  exposition  of  W. 
R.  Smith  on  which  Stevens  supports  himself. 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  theory  of  sacrifice  given  in  \V.  Bous- 
set’s  book  on  the  Religion  of  Judaism  because  “there  wasn’t 
any.’’®®  Supposing,  however,  the  fact  to  be  as  stated — that 
the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  played  so  small  a part  in  the  religion 
of  the  later  Judaism  that  it  may  be  treated  as  negligible  in 
a summary  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  time, — that 
would  only  add  significance  to  the  employment  of  it 
by  the  New  Testament  writers  as  a paradigm  into  which  to 
run  their  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  further 
they  must  be  supposed  to  have  gone  afield  to  find  this  rub- 
ric, the  more  importance  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  at- 
tached to  it  as  a vehicle  of  their  doctrine.  We  are  not  in- 
quiring into  the  abstract  likelihood  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  making  use  of  a rare  rubric : their  use  of  it  is  not  in 
dispute.®^  We  are  estimating  the  measure  of  significance 
which  must  be  attributed  to  their  use  of  a rubric  which  they 
actually  employ.  The  less  a mere  matter-of-course  their 
employment  of  it  can  be  shown  to  be,  the  more  it  must  be 
recognized  that  they  had  a distinct  purpose  in  using  it  and 
the  more  weight  must  be  assigned  to  its  implications  in  their 
hands.  Bruckner’s  remark,  therefore,  that  sacrificial  wor- 
ship had  become  in  the  time  of  Christ  “without  importance’’ 
for  Jewish  theology  reacts  injuriously  upon  his  main  con- 
tention in  the  passage  where  it  occurs — namely  that  it  was 
without  importance  for  Paul. 

It  has  become  almost  a fashion  to  speak  minimizingly'of 
Paul’s  employment  of  the  category  of  sacrifice  in  his  ex- 
planation of  Christ’s  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  hard  Nemesis  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  attempt  to  do 
so.  Bruckner’s  instance  affords  a very  good  example. 
What  he  wishes  to  do  is  to  lower  the  importance  of  the 
conception  of  sacrifice  in  Paul’s  system  of  thought  concern- 

Die  Entstchniig  des  paulinischen  Christologie,  1903,  p.  231. 

Of  course  nothing  is  ever  absolutely  undisputed.  Paterson,  as 
cited,  p.  343,  b,  very  properly  remarks;  “It  has  been  denied  that  Paul 
adopts  the  category  (Schmidt,  Die  paid.  Christologie,  p.  84)  but  the 
denial  rests  on  dogmatic  rather  than  exegetical  grounds  (Ritzschl,  ii. 
p.  164).’’ 
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ing  the  work  of  Christ.  He  seeks  to  do  this  by  suggesting 
that  the  sacrificial  language  served  with  Paul  little  further 
purpose  than  to  express  the  notion  of  substitution.  “The 
idea  of  a sacrifice,’’  he  remarks,  “came  into  consideration 
for  Paul  only  as  an  illustration  of  a conception:  the  thing 
which  he  intended  lies  in  the  theory  of  substitution’’ — a 
substitution  which,  he  proceeds  to  show,  includes  in  it  the 
idea  of  “a  substitutive  punishment.”  Paul,  in  other  words, 
calls  Christ  a sacrifice  only  with  a view  to  showing  that 
Christ  too  offered  Himself  as  a substitutive  expiation  of  our 
sins.  What  more  could  he  be  supposed  to  have  intended? 
The  contrast  between  the  minimizing  tone  adopted  and  the 
effect  of  the  facts  adduced  to  support  it,  is  perhaps  even 
more  striking  in  the  remarks  of  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  writ- 
ing in  the  collection  of  Oxford  essays  published  under  the 
title  of  Foundations.^'  With  Paul,  he  tells  us,  Christ  is 
Spoken  of  as  a sacrifice  only  by  way  of  “an  occasional  il- 
lustration or  a momentary  point  of  comparison.”  He  re- 
fers to  Christ  as  “our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us,”  as  “mak- 
ing peace  by  his  blood,”  as  in  some  sense  a “propitiation.” 
“Apart  from  the  three  phrases  quoted  in  the  text,”  he  adds 
in  a note,  “and  the  statement  in  Ephesians  v.  2,  ‘Even  as 
Christ  also  loved  you  and  gave  Himself  up  for  us,  an  offer- 
ing and  a sacrifice  to  God,  for  an  odor  of  a sweet  savor’ — 
where  the  self-oblation  of  Christ  is  compared  not  to  a sin- 
offering,  but  to  a burnt-offering, — there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  passages  in  St.  Paul  which  interpret  the  work  of  Christ 
in  sacrificial  terms.”  Not  Gal.  iii.  13  (Dent.  xxi.  23),  since 
“sacrificial  victims  were  never  regarded  as  ‘accursed’.”  Not 
in  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering — which  is  not  a sacrificial 
idea — only  the  scape-goat  being  a sin-bearer  (Lev.  xvi.)  and 
the  scape-goat  not  being  sacrificed.  The  reader  will  scarce- 
ly escape  the  impression  that  a great  deal  of  unavailing 
trouble  is  being  expended  here  in  an  effort  to  remove  un- 
welcome facts  out  of  the  way.  And  it  will  not  be  strange 
if  he  wonders  what  advantage  is  supposed  to  be  gained  from 


Fojuidafioiis,  1912,  p.  193. 
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insisting  that  Paul  has  made  little  use  of  the  category  of 
sacrifice  for  expounding  his  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
work,  so  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  he  does  employ  it,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a suitable  expres- 
sion of  his  view.  “St.  Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
great  use  of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  sacrifice,’’  remarks  J. 
K.  Mozley  “Ritschl  indeed  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
great  work,  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  sacrificial 
system  for  Paul’s  doctrine,  but  we  can  hardly  go  beyond  the 
balanced  statement  of  Dr.  Stevens  {Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  p.  60)  : ‘While  Paul  has  made  a less  frequent 

and  explicit  use  of  sacrificial  ideas  than  we  should  have 
expected,  it  is  clear  that  the  system  supplied  one  of  the 
forms  of  thought  by  which  he  interpreted  Christ's  death.’  ’’ 
That  allowed,  however,  and  all  is  allowed : agree  that  the 
rubric  of  sacrifice  lent  itself  naturally  to  the  expression  of 
what  Paul  would  convey  concerning  the  death  of  Christ,®'* 
and  we  might  as  well  say  frankly  with  Paterson  that  to 
Paul,  “the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  an  innocent  victim  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,’’  and 
add  with  him,  with  equal  frankness : “It  is  vain  to  deny 

that  St.  Paul  freely  employs  the  category  of  substitution, 
involving  the  conception  of  the  impartation  or  transference 
of  moral  qualities’’ — although  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  1916,  p.  79,  note. 

Is  perhaps  part  of  the  difficulty  which  so  many  writers  feel  on 
this  matter  due  to  approaching  it  from  a wrong  angle,  and  thinking  not 
so  much  of  Paul’s  expressing  his  convictions  concerning  Christ’s  death 
in  terms  of  sacrifice  as  of  his  imposing  on  the  death  of  Christ  me- 
chanically ideas  derived  from  the  sacrifices?  Paul’s  conviction  that 
Christ  had  died  for  our  sins,  bearing  them  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree,  is  the  primary  thing : the  sacrificial  language  he  applies  to  it  is 
one  of  his  modes  of  stating  this  fundamental  fact.  He  begins  always 
with  the  great  fact  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ.  “Menegoz  has 
admirably  remarked,”  says  Orello  Cone  justly  in  a parallel  matter, 
“that  Paul’s  faith  in  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not  the  con- 
clusion of  a process  of  reasoning  on  the  relation  between  the  mercy 
and  justice  of  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  apostle’s  ideas  on  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God  were  founded  on  his  faith  in  the  expiatory 
death  of  Christ.” 
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use  some  more  exact  phraseology  in  saying  it  than  Paterson 
has  managed  to  employ. 

There  is  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  it  has 
proved  impossible  for  even  the  hardiest  to  deny  that  Christ’s 
death  is  presented  in  it  as  a sacrifice.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  it  not  only  is  Christ’s 
death  directly  described  as  a sacrifice,  but  all  the  sacrificial 
language  is  gathered  about  it  in  the  repeated  allusions  which 
are  made  to  it  as  such.®^  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly of  expiatory  sacrifices  that  the  author  is  thinking 
when  he  presents  Christ  as  dying  a sacrificial  death.  He 
even  uses  of  it  “that  characteristic  term  inseparably  asso- 
ciated in  the  Old  Testament  with  these  sacrifices”  (iXatTKo/xai, 
ii.  17)  the  absence  of  which  from  the  allusion  to  Christ’s 
sacrifice  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  made 
a matter  of  remark — although  it  is  not  realty  absent  from 
them,  but  is  present  in  its  derivatives  (IXaaTTjpLov,  Rom.  iii. 
25;  tAad/otos,  I John  ii.  2,  iv.  10)  justifying  fully  Paterson’s 
remark®®  that  “the  idea  of  cancelling  guilt,  in  which  a vital 
moment  is  liability  to  punishment,  is  associated  with  Christ’s 
sacrifice  in  Heb.  ii.  17,  i John  ii.  2 (iXacTKeadcu  with 
a/xa/oTtas  as  object,  and  so  ‘to  expiate’).”  The  Epistle  to  the 
■Hebrews  does  not,  however,  realty  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  in  these  things,  as,  indeed,  we 
have  just  incidentally  pointed  out  with  reference  to  the 

B.  F.  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  297,  speaks  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  as  being  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  “in  three 
distinct  aspects,’’  “(i)  as  a Sacrifice  of  Atonement  (ix.  14,  15)  ; (2) 
as  a Covenant  Sacrifice  (ix.  15-17)  ; and  (3)  as  a Sacrifice  which  is 
the  ground-work  of  a Feast  (xiii.  10,  ii).’’  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
possible  to  press  analysis  over-far.  The  “Sacrifice  which  is  the  ground 
of  a Feast’’  is  the  sacrifice  of  which  we  hear  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  this  is  distinctly  a “Covenant  Sacrifice.’’  The 
“Covenant  Sacrifice’’  (ix.  15,  17)  is  a sacrifice  for  sin  (ix.  12,  26),  and 
is  therefore  fundamentally  piacular  and  atoning,  as  indeed  its  relation 
to  the  passover-lamb  sufficiently  intimates.  In  His  sacrifice  Christ  ful- 
filled all  the  functions  of  sacrifice,  and  thus  there  are  varied  aspects  in 
which  His  sacrifice  may  be  looked  upon.  But  above  all  else,  He  made 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  His  people  by  immolating  Himself  on  the 
altar — thus  putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

As  cited,  p.  344  a. 
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Levitical  term  for  sacrificial  expiation,  employed  as  it  is  by 
Paul  and  John  as  well  as  by  this  author.  It  only  has  its  own 
points  to  make  and  distributes  the  emphasis  to  suit  them. 
Even  in  such  a peculiar  matter  as  the  ascription  to  Christ  at 
once  of  the  functions  of  priest  and  sacrifice,  it  may  possibly 
have  a parallel  in  Eph.  v.  2.®’  The  fact  is,  as  Paterson 
broadly  asserts  in  words  which  w^ere  quoted  from  him  at 
the  opening  of  this  discussion,  that  every  important  type  of 
New  Testament  teaching,  including  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself,  concurs  in  representing  Christ  as  a sacrifice,  and 
in  conceiving  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  represents  Christ  as 
being,  as  a substitutive  expiation.  We  say,  including  Christ 
Himself ; and  we  may  say  that  with  our  eye  exclusively  on 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  language  of  Matt.  xx.  28,  Mark 
X.  45  is  sacrificial  language;  and  it  is  very  distinctly  sub- 
stitutive language, — “In  the  place  of  many.”  That  of  Matt, 
xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv.  24,  Luke  xxii.  20  (the  critical  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  these  passages  are  negli- 
gible) is  sacrificial  language;  and  it  is  equally  distinctly  ex- 
piatory language — “Blood  shed  for  many,”  “For  the  re- 
mission of  sins.”®* 

The  possibility  of  underrating  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  allusions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  sacrificial,  in  the  sense  of  expiatory,  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  a tendency  to  recognize  such  allu- 
sions only  when  express  references  to  sacrifices  are  made  in 
connection  with  it,  if  we  should  not  even  say  only  when 
didactic  expositions  of  it  as  a sacrifice  are  developed.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain,  for  example,  than  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  “blood”  of  Jesus  are  one  and  all  ascriptions  of 
a sacrificial  character  and  effect  to  His  death.®®  Neverthe- 

Cf.  J.  K.  Mozley,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  1916,  p.  82,  note 
I : “Eph.  I,  7 also  refutes  Pfleiderer’s  statement  (ii.  175)  that  in  this 
Epistle  Christ  is  not  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  the  sacrificing  priest. 
The  latter  idea  is  certainly  that  of  v.  2,  but  St.  Paul  may  as  easily 
have  united  the  two  conceptions  as  did  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.” 

**  Cf.  the  discussion  of  these  passages  by  Mozley,  as  cited,  chapter  ii. 

In  general  these  references  comprise;  (i)  certain  general  passages. 
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less,  we  meet  with  attempts  to  explain  these  ascriptions 
away.  Thus,  for  example,  G.  F.  Moore  writes  as  follows, 
having  more  particularly  in  mind  Paul’s  usage  “Evi- 
dence of  a more  pervasive  association  of  Christ’s  death  with 
sacrifice  has  been  sought  in  the  references  to  the  blood  as 
the  ground  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  death  (Rom.  iii. 
25,  V.  9)  : the  thought  of  sacrifice  is  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  his  death,  it  is  said,  that  the  one  word  suffices  to 
suggest  it.  But  in  view  of  the  infrequency,  to  say  the  least, 
of  sacrificial  metaphors  in  the  greater  epistles,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  aiixa  is  not  used  merely  in  allusion  to  Jesus’ 
violent  death.  Nor  is  the  case  clearer  in  Col.  i.  20,  Eph.  i.  7, 
ii.  13;  the  really  noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  context  con- 
tains no  suggestion  of  sacrifice  either  in  thought  or  in 
phrase.”  Such  argumentation  seems  to  us  merely  perverse. 
The  discovery  of  allusions  to  the  sacrificial  character  of 
Christ’s  death  in  the  reiterated  mention  of  His  blood  is 
not  a mere  assumption  deriving  color  only  from  the  fre- 
quency of  other  references  to  His  sacrificial  death;  it  has  its 
independent  ground  in  the  nature  of  these  allusions  them- 
selves. In  every  instance  mentioned,  so  far  from  the  con- 
text containing  no  sugp^estion  of  sacrifice,  it  is  steeped  in 
sacrificial  suggestions^''  Is  there  no  sacrificial  suggestion  in 
such  language  as  this : “Whom  God  set  forth  as  a propitia- 
tion, through  faith,  in  His  blood”?  Or  in  such  language 
as  this : “While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us : 

much  more  then  having  been  now  justified  by  His  blood, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  Him  from  the  wrath”  ? Or  as  this : 
“And  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Him,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross”?  Or  as  this; 
“In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  for- 

Heb.  ix.  14,  20,  X.  29,  xii.  24,  i Pet.  i.  19,  i John  i.  7;  (2)  certain 
eucharistic  passages.  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv.  24,  Luke  xxii.  20,  i 
Cor.  xi.  25;  John  vi.  53,  54,  55,  56,  i Cor.  x.  16;  (3)  the  formula,  Sia 
atjuaros  (or  its  equivalent),  Acts  xx.  28,  Eph.  i.  7,  Col.  i.  20,  Heb. 
ix.  12,  xiii.  12  (i  John  v.  6),  Rev.  xii.  ii;  and  (4)  the  formula  iv  rfj 
aifixiTi  (or  its  equivalent)  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9,  i iCor.  xi.  25  (27)  Eph. 
ii.  13,  Heb.  x.  19  (xiii.  25),  i John  v.  63,  Rev.  i.  5,  v.  9,  vii.  14. 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  4230. 
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giveness  of  sins”  ? Or  as  this : “But  now  in  Christ  Jesus 
you  who  once  were  far  off  have  been  made  nigh  in  the 
blood  of  Christ”  ? This  is  the  very  language  of  the  altar : 
“propitiation,”  “reconciliation,”  “redemption,”  “forgive- 
ness.” It  passes  all  comprehension  how  it  could  be  sug- 
gested that  the  word  “blood”  could  be  employed  in  such 
connections  “merely  in  allusion  to  Jesus’  violent  death.” 
And  that  particularly  when  Jesus’  death  was  not  actuall}^  an 
especially  bloody  death.  “Another  remarkable  thing,”  says 
Paul  Fiebig.’’'^  “is  this:  why  is  precisely  the  ‘blood’  of  Jesus 
so  often  spoken  of?  Why  is  the  redemption  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  so  often  connected  with  the  ‘blood’  of  Jesus  ? 
This  is  remarkable;  for  the  death  on  the  cross  was  not  so 
very  bloody  that  it  should  be  precisely  the  blood  of  Jesus 
which  so  impressed  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  Evangelists  moreover  (except  John  xix.  35  f) 
say  nothing  about  it.  This  special  emphasis  on  the  blood 
cannot  be  explained  therefore  from  the  kind  of  death  Jesus 
died.”  If  we  really  wish  to  know  what  the  New  Testament 
writers  had  in  mind  when  they  spoke  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
we  have  only  to  permit  them  to  tell  us  themselves.  They 
always  adduce  it  in  the  sacrificial  sense.  In  his  survey  of 
the  passages  Fiebig  begins^^  not  unnaturally  with  i Pet. 
i:i7-i9:  “Knowing  that  ye  were  redeemed,  not  with  cor- 

ruptible things,  with  silver  or  gold,  from  your  vain  man- 
ner of  life  handed  down  from  your  fathers : but  with  pre- 
cious blood  as  of  a lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot, 
Christ.”  His  comment  runs  thus : “Here  the  clause  ‘as 

of  a pure  and  unspotted  lamb’  makes  quite  clear  what  the 
popular  and  at  that  time  wholly  clear  conception  is  which 
provides  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  redemptive  signifi- 
cance of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  This  conception  is  the  sacri- 
fice; and  of  course  the  sacrifice  such  as  every  Jew  (and  in 
corresponding  fashion,  every  heathen)  knew  it  from  his 
daily  life  and  from  the  festivals  and  duties  of  his  religion.” 

As  cited,  p.  ii. 
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This  is  of  course  only  one  passage;  but  in  this  case  the 
adage  is  true,  ab  itno  disce  omnes, — we  may  spare  our- 
selves the  survey  of  the  whole  series. 

The  theology  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  very 
distinctly  a “blood  theology.”  But  their  reiterated  refer- 
ence of  the  salvation  of  men  to  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  they  represent  the  work  of  Christ  as 
in  its  essential  character  sacrificial.  In  numerous  other 
forms  of  allusion  they  show  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  to  supply  a suitable  explanation  of  its  nature  and 
effect.  We  may  avail  ourselves  of  words  of  James  Denney 
to  sum  up  the  matter  briefly, — words  which  are  in  certain 
respects  over-cautious,  but  which  contain  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  “We  have  every  reason  to  believe,”  says  he,^®  “that 
sacrificial  blood  universally,  and  not  only  in  special  cases, 
was  associated  with  propitiatory  power.  ‘The  atoning 
function  of  sacrifice,’  as  Robertson  Smith  puts  it,  speaking 
of  primitive  times,  ‘is  not  confined  to  a particular  class  of 
oblation,  but  belongs  to  all  sacrifices. Dr.  Driver  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation. . . . Criticizing  Ritschl’s  explanation  of  sacrifice 
and  its  effect,  he  says,^^  ‘it  seems  better  to  suppose  that 
though  the  burnt-,  peace-,  and  meat-offerings  were  not  of- 
fered expressly,  like  the  sin-  and  guilt-offerings,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  they  nevertheless  (in  so  far  as  kipper  is 
predicated  of  them)  were  regarded  as  ‘covering’  or  neutral- 
izing, the  offerer’s  unworthiness  to  appear  before  God,  and 
so,  though  in  a much  less  degree  than  the  sin-  or  guilt-offer- 
ing, as  effectively  Kappara  in  the  sense  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  word,  viz.  ‘propitiation.’  Instead  of  saying  ‘in  a much 
less  degree’  I should  prefer  to  say  ‘with  a less  specific  ref- 
erence or  application,’  but  the  point  is  not  material.  What 
it  concerns  us  to  note  is  that  the  New  Testament,  while  it 
abstains  from  interpreting  Christ’s  death  by  any  special 
prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  law,  constantly  uses  sacrificial 

■3  The  Death  of  Christ,  ed.  1903,  pp.  53-4. 

Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  219. 

Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  “Propitiation,”  p.  132. 
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language  to  describe  that  death,  and  in  doing  so  unequivo- 
cally recognizes  in  it  a propitiatory  character — ^in  other 
words,  a reference  to  sin  and  its  forgiveness.”  What  this 
fundamentally  means  is  that  the  New  Testament  writers,  in 
employing  this  language  to  describe  the  death  of  Christ,  in- 
tended to  represent  that  death  as  performing  the  functions 
of  an  expiatory  sacrifice;  wished  to  be  understood  as  so 
representing  it ; and  could  not  but  be  so  understood  by  their 
first  readers  who  were  wonted  to  sacrificial  worship. 

An  interesting  proof  that  they  were  so  understood  is  sup- 
plied by  a remarkable  fact  emphasized  in  a striking  passage 
by  Adolf  Harnack.''®  Wherever  the  Christian  religion  went, 
there  blood-sacrifice  ceased  to  be  offered — just  as  the  tapers 
go  out  when  the  sun  rises.  Christ’s  death  was  recognized 
everywhere  where  it  became  known  as  the  reality  of  which 
they  were  the  shadows.  Having  offered  His  own  body  once 
for  all  and  by  this  one  offering  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified,  it  was  well  understood  that  there  remained  no 
more  offering  for  sin.  “The  death  of  Christ,”  says  Har- 
nack — “of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — made  an  end  to 
blood-sacrifices  in  the  history  of  religion.”  “The  instinct 
which  led  to  them  found  its  satisfaction  and  therefore  its 
end  in  the  death  of  Christ.”  “His  death  had  the  value  of 
a sacrificial  death ; for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  had  the 
power  to  penetrate  into  that  inner  world  out  of  which  the 
blood-sacrifices  proceeded,” — and,  penetrating  into  it,  to 
meet,  and  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  which  blood-sacrifices  had 
been  invented  to  meet  and  satisfy. 

The  whole  world  thus  adds  its  testim.ony  to  the  sacrificial 
character  of  Christ’s  death  as  it  has  received  it,  and  as  it 
rests  upon  it.  As  to  the  world’s  need  of  it,  and  as  to  the 
place  it  takes  in  the  world,  we  shall  let  a sentence  of  C. 
Bigg’s  teach  us.  “The  study  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman 
moralists  of  the  Empire,”  he  tells  us,^^  “leaves  upon  my  own 

Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  ed.  1900,  pp.  98-99:  E.T.  What  is 
Christianity?  1901,  pp.  156  ff.  > 

The  Church’s  Task  under  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  x. 
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mind  a strong  conviction  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  heathenism  of  all  shades  and  Christianity  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  doctrine  of  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.”  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
embodied  in  Christianity  as  an  essential  element  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  in  a very  real  sense  it  constitutes  Christianity.  It 
is  this  which  differentiates  Christianity  from  other  religions. 
Christianity  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  proclaim  a new 
morality  and,  sweeping  away  all  the  supernatural  props  by 
which  men  were  wont  to  support  their  trembling  guilt- 
stricken  souls,  to  throw  them  back  on  their  own  strong  right 
arms  to  conquer  a standing  before  God  for  themselves.  It 
came  to  proclaim  the  real  sacrifice  for  sin  which  God  had 
provided  in  order  to  suplu^ersede  all  the  poor  fumbling  ef- 
forts which  men  had  made  and  were  making  to  provide  a 
sacrifice  for  sin  for  themselves;  and,  planting  men’s  feet  on 
this,  to  bid  them  go  forward.  It  was  in  this  sign  that 
Christianity  conquered,  and  it  is  in  this  sign  alone  that  it 
continues  to  conquer.  We  may  think  what  we  will  of  such 
a religion.  What  cannot  be  denied  is  that  Christianity  is 
such  a religion. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  VICARIOUS 
ATONEMENT 


The  present  war  is  often  referred  to  as  the  illustration 
and  the  proof  of  the  failure  of  Christian  Ethics.  Were 
the  latter  not  powerless,  it  would  at  least  have  ameliorated 
the  horrors  of  the  war,  if  it  could  not  have  prevented  them. 
This  powerlessness,  we  are  further  told,  is  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  Christian  Ethics  itself,  but  to  “the  outworn 
dogmas”  with  which  it  is  associated.  Among  these  archaic 
and  paralyzing  dogmas  the  one  to  which  exception  is  taken 
most  frequently  and  most  strenuously  is  “the  absurd  and 
revolting  dogma  of  Vicarious  Atonement;”  and  because 
both  of  its  importance  in  the  Christian  system  and  of  its 
“irrational  and  monstrous”  character,  it  is  widely  held 
responsible  for  the  alleged  powerlessness  of  Christian 
Ethics.  However  good  in  itself  the  latter  may  be,  it  must 
fail  with  such  an  incubus  around  its  neck. 

It  is  the  aim,  therefore,  of  this  paper,  first,  to  show  what 
is  meant  by  vicariousness,  especially  in  relation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement ; secondly,  to  establish  that  nature  is  a 
cosmos  or  system  of  reason ; thirdly,  to  prove  that  vicarious- 
ness enters  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  nature  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  unreasonable;  and,  fourthly,  to  point  out 
its  essential  reasonableness.  Thus  we  should  demonstrate, 
not  only  that  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  is  not  an 
incubus  to  Christian  Ethics,  but  that  it  is  precisely  from 
“this  monstrous  dogma  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God”  that  Christian  Ethics  draws  its  power.  It  is  the 
constraining  love  of  such,  that  is,  a vicarious.  Saviour  that 
is  the  secret  of  the  Christian  life. 

I.  What,  then,  is  vicariousness? — It  consists  in  acting 
or  in  experiencing  for  another  or  for  others.  “The  degree 
to  which  this  is  done  may  vary  all  the  way  from  substitution 
in  the  most  exhaustive  sense,  as  when  one  literally,  whether 
by  choice  or  by  compulsion,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
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takes  the  place  of  another,  for  good  or  evil,  to  mere  repre- 
sentativeness, as  when  one  represents  another  and  decides 
for  him,  and  even  to  action  in  another’s  account  yet  not  in 
any  manner  of  substitution  or  representativeness.”  Prac- 
tically there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  thing  even  in 
its  faintest  expression.  Such  is  vicariousness  in  general. 

In  Christian  doctrine  it  is  set  forth  as  operating  both  to 
our  detriment  and  to  our  advantage.  The  instance  of  the 
former  is  the  case  of  Adam  as  the  federal  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  our  race.  “The  covenant  [of  life]  being  made 
with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  all 
mankind,  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation, 
sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression” 
(Short.  Cat.,  Ans.  i6).  This  fall  “brought  mankind  into 
an  estate  of  sin  and  misery”  (Short.  Cat.,  Ans.  17),  causing 
them  to  “lose  communion  with  God,  to  be  under  his  \vrath 
and  curse,  and  so  to  be  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever” 
(Short.  Cat.,  Ans.  19).  In  a word,  Adam  took  our  place 
so  literally  that  he  acted  for  us:  and,  hence,  “through  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin ; and 
so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned”  (Rom. 
v.  12). 

The  instance  of  vicariousness  which  operates  to  our  ad- 
vantage is  Christ.  He  is  called  “the  second  Adam”  because 
he  stood  for  us  and  took  our  place  as  truly  as  did  the  first. 
“As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive”  (I  Cor.  xv.  22)  ; for  “him  wdio  knew  no  sin  God 
made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him”  (II  Cor.  v.  21).  His  death 
on  the  cross  on  account  of  sin,  as  a satisfaction  to  divine 
justice,  was  the  death  of  those  given  to  him  by  the  Father 
in  so  true  a sense  that  it  removed  from  them  the  curse  of 
the  law  as  entirely  as  if  they  had  themselves  borne  its 
extreme  penalty.  His  life  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  law 
w^as  theirs  so  truly  that,  sinful  though  they  are  in  them- 
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selves,  they  are  regarded  by  God  as  clothed  in  “the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ.”  His  resurrection  was  literally 
theirs;  for  they  shall  yet  be  “raised  with  him  in  glory” 
(I  Cor.  XV.  43  and  Eph.  ii.  6).  His  exaltation  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  is  theirs;  for  they  shall  reign  with  him 
forever  as  kings  and  priests  unto  God  (Rev.  v.  lo,  xxii.  5). 
Hence,  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  all  in  Christ  shall  be  made 
alive.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  both  vicarious,  but  the 
vicariousness  of  the  one  equals  that  of  the  other.  Neither 
merely  represents  us;  both  act  strictly  in  our  place. 

Now  it  is  precisely  to  this  that  objection  is  taken,  and  no 
objection  is  urged  more  frequently  or  more  vehemently. 
“If  all  men,”  it  is  said,  “are  under  condemnation,  it  must  be 
wholly  because  of  their  own  sins ; and  if  they  need  salvation, 
it  must  be  achieved  altogether  by  their  own  good  works. 
Vicariousness  is  both  irrational  and  monstrous.  Every  man 
must  stand  or  fall  by  himself  and  for  himself.”  Such  is  the 
objection. 

II.  Nature  is  a cosmos  or  system  of  reason.  We  do 
not  hold  with  the  idealist  that  it  is  only  a system  of  thought- 
relations,  but  we  do  hold  v/ith  the  idealist  that  it  is  a system 
of  thought- relations.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  we  can 
grow  in  the  understanding  of  it  and  are  reducing  it  to 
science.  We  can  classify  its  facts.  We  can  describe  its 
processes.  To  a limited  extent  we  can  predict  its  future. 
That  we  do  not  have  wider  and  more  exact  knowledge  of 
it,  we  feel  to  be  due,  not  to  any  lack  of  correspondence  be- 
tween it  and  our  reason,  but  to  want  of  capacity  on  our 
part.  It  is  adapted  to  the  categories  of  our  understanding, 
but  they  are  not  big  enough  and  delicate  enough  to  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  it.  Hence,  when  we  confront 
mystery  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  world,  as  we 
do  all  the  time  and  more  and  more,  we  never  give  over 
trying  to  resolve  the  mystery.  We  never  suppose  that  it 
could  not  be  assimilated  with  what  we  know  and  be  ex- 
plained by  it,  if  only  we  knew  enough;  but  we  believe,  and 
we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  we  knew  enough,  we  should 
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find  nature  in  all  its  parts  the  expression  of  reason.  We 
do  not  need  to  become  Hegelians  to  discover  the  world  to 
be  “a  crystallized  syllogism.”  It  is  because  we  feel  it  to 
be  such  at  bottom  that  we  study  it  and  enjoy  it  and  live 
in  it  as  we  do. 

III.  Vicariousness  enters  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
nature.  Society  depends  for  its  existence  on  vicariousness. 
It  is  because  of,  and  largely  as  it  was  determined  by,  the 
preceding  state  of  society.  Men  act  for  those,  and  to  this 
extent  in  the  place  of  those,  who  shall  come  after  them; 
and  this  is  the  more  significant  because  they  do  it  unin- 
tentionally and  often  unconsciously.  They  cannot  help 
doing  it.  Here  is  the  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
What  is  cannot  but  be  conditioned  by  what  was,  and  in  so 
far  forth  at  least  it  is  evolved  out  of  it.  African  society  is 
totally  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  it  grown 
out  of  the  society  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Thus  no  age  can 
live  to  itself.  Each  age  acts,  though  without  appreciating 
it,  for  all  that  follow;  and  they  prosper  or  suffer  accord- 
ingly. This  is  vicariousness.  It  is  one  taking  the  place  of 
.others  in  the  sense  of  acting  for  them. 

Vicariousness  appears  more  strikingly  in  the  family. 
Parents  act  vicariously  for  their  children ; and  they  do  so, 
whether  they  mean  to  or  not.  As  the  family  is  constituted, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  good  father’s  good  name 
must  become  the  heritage  of  his  children.  Drunken  parents 
must  entail  their  enfeebled  constitution  and  their  tendency 
to  vice  on  their  offspring.  Heredity  is  one  of  the  best 
established  and  most  strongly  emphasized  facts  of  modern 
science,  and  heredity  is  the  scientific  name  for  vicariousness. 
Nature  declares  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  Scripture  does 
that  “God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  him,  and  shows  lovingkindness  unto  a thousand 
generations  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments” (Ex.  XX.  5,  6). 
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Vicariousness  is  seen  in  the  nation.  This  has  a life  of 
its  own  distinct  from  that  of  the  race  or  of  the  family  or  of 
the  individual.  Hence,  it  has  a unity  of  its  own.  A na- 
tional sentiment  is  formed.  National  characteristics 
appear.  There  is  a national  conscience,  which  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  and  which  sometimes  acts  vigorously.  Now  in 
this  great  form  of  society,  the  nation,  representation,  and  in 
so  far  forth  vicariousness,  prevails.  The  men  of  one  time 
in  this  national  life  act  for  those  of  another  to  all  intents 
as  if  they  stood  in  their  place.  They  determine  for  them 
nationally.  Their  counsels,  their  actions,  often  their  suf- 
ferings, are  in  large  part  for  those  who  shall  come  after 
them.  Thus  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  “Chosen 
People”  they  are  reminded  that  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
then  addressed  depends  the  destiny  of  those  that  shall 
follow  them.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  grasp  this  truth.  How 
well  they  understood  it  may  be  gathered  from  their  awful 
cry  before  Pilate  when  they  demanded  that  Jesus  be  cru- 
cified, “His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children”  (Matt, 
xxvii.  25).  They  felt  that  they  were  acting  for  the  nation 
that  was  to  be  and  that  they  could  not  help  doing  so. 

The  history  of  every  nation  will  afford  illustration.  How 
does  vicariousness  appear  in  the  history  of  our  own  people  ? 
The  generation  at  the  Revolution  determined  whether  we 
should  develop  into  a republic.  They  would  have  done  so, 
even  had  they  been  unconscious  of  the  significance  of  their 
acts.  They  were,  however,  fully  aware  of  it,  and  we  accept 
their  transactions  as  for  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  though 
we  often  forget  it,  are  we  acting  for  generations  yet  to  be. 
With  the  nation  constituted  as  it  is,  it  must  be  thus.  > 

So,  too,  is  it  in  international  politics.  Its  questions — 
and  in  proportion  to  their  importance — are  settled  vica- 
riously. The  ambassador  represents  his  government  and 
people  and  acts  for  them.  Nor  is  surprise  expressed  at 
this.  It  is  felt  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Equally  vicarious  is  government  itself.  Every  form  of 
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it  involves  the  representation  of  the  governed  by  the  gov- 
erning. The  most  despotic  monarch  cannot  but  act  for  his 
subjects.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  aware  of 
this  or  whether  they  are  opposed  to  it.  The  loosest  dem- 
ocracy, on  the  other  hand,  is  no  more  independent  in- 
dividualism at  last  than  the  closest  autocracy.  Vicariousness 
in  the  sense  of  being  acted  for  is  as  much  a necessity  as 
government.  As  we  must  have  the  latter,  so  we  can  have 
it  only  by  means  of  the  former. 

Yet  more  strikingly  does  vicariousness  appear  in  natural 
affection.  We  identify  ourselves  with  those  whom  we 
love.  The  mother  enters  into  the  very  life  of  her  child. 
His  pain  distresses  her  more  than  it  does  him.  His  pleas- 
ure is  enjoyed  by  her  more  than  by  the  little  one  himself. 
In  true  natural  affection  there  is  the  capacity  for  any 
amount  of  vicarious  joy  or  suffering.  To  express  itself  to 
the  utmost,  natural  affection  must  thus  assume  another 
almost  to  identity.  He  cannot  love  truly  who  has  no  one 
to  live  for. 

The  necessity  of  vicariousness  is  recognized  in  literature. 
This  is  important  testimony  because  letters  are  the  expres- 
sion of  human  nature.  Now  no  scholar  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  chief  tragedies  of  the  ancient  world  largely  employ 
the  vicarious  mode.  It  enters  into  their  ground  structure. 
This  is,  if  possible,  even  more  characteristic  of  modern 
works.  Witness  Dickens’  Sydney  Carton  in  his  greatest 
novel,  A Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities,  in  which  the  vicarious  mode 
in  its  most  extreme  form,  that  of  substitution,  is  employed. 
Moreover,  all  this  is  done,  not  only  without  apparent  un- 
consciousness of  anything  unnatural,  but  with  the  evident 
conviction  that  these  examples  of  vicariousness  are  perfectly 
natural. 

Again,  physical  laws  operate  in  correspondence  with  the 
various  forms  of  the  vicarious.  These  laws  keep  us  from 
evading  them.  Do  men  try  in  a storm  to  rescue  an  im- 
perilled crew?  Natural  law  exacts  vicarious  peril.  To 
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save  that  crew,  you  must  go  out  to  them  and  share  their 
danger.  Would  you  care  for  the  sick  in  time  of  pestilence? 
To  minister  to  them,  you  must  go  where  they  are  and  ex- 
pose yourself  to  the  miasma  which  is  destroying  them.  So, 
too,  we  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that,  if  the  masses 
are  ever  to  be  elevated,  it  can  be  only  by  the  moral  and 
cultured  living  among  the  immoral  and  uncultured  and  thus 
literally  taking  their  place.  Indeed,  human  and  physical 
nature  combine  in  testifying  that  if  man  would  redeem  his 
brother,  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  use  of  the  vicarious 
mode,  and  by  a far  costlier  use  of  it  than  has  ever  been 
made  by  man. 

This  truth  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  though  we  may 
not  be  ready  to  put  it  into  practice.  The  extreme  ex- 
amples of  vicariousness,  examples  of  substitution,  in  which 
property  and  every  earthly  good  and  life  itself  are 
freely  given  up  for  others,  excite  the  highest  moral  approval 
of  mankind.  Nay,  men  incapable  of  such  actions  them- 
selves are  impatient  with  others  when,  in  some  great 
emergency,  they  fail  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  those 
exposed  to  danger.  Beyond  this,  do  we  not  often  find  men 
trying  to  escape  evil  themselves  by  having  others  bear  it 
for  them?  The  idea  of  intentional  vicarious  sacrifice 
is  not  unfamiliar.  No  idea  is  more  familiar  to  the  student 
of  the  world’s  religions.  Thus  it  is  written  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana:  “Prajapati,  the  lord  of  creatures,  gave  him- 

self for  them;  for  he  became  their  sacrifice,”  and  in  the 
Rig  Veda  we  find  expressions  such  as  this;  “Do  thou,  by 
means  of  sacrifice,  take  away  from  us  all  sin”  (X.  133-6). 
Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the  universality  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  vicarious  mode  are  explained  by  the  fact 
of  sin.  This  is  true  as  regards  a vicarious  sacrifice  for 
sin,  but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  the  use  of  the  vicarious 
mode  in  general.  That  results  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  It  enters,  as  has  been  said,  into  its  warp 
and  woof.  The  development  of  sin  has  occasioned  the  em- 
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ployment  of  the  vicarious  mode  in  the  atonement  for  sin; 
but  this  mode  was  universally  in  use  before  sin  came  into 
the  world,  as,  for  example,  in  natural  affection.  Indeed, 
since  God  “knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,”  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  as  he  from  eternity  designed  to  glorify 
himself  supremely  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  so, 
in  order  to  it,  at  the  creation  he  made  vicariousness,  in  one 
form  or  another,  a controlling,  if  not  the  controlling,  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  worlds. 

The  conclusion  should  be  obvious.  If  nature  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is,  to  be  a system  of  reason,  a cosmos,  though 
essentially  and  throughout  vicarious,  we  cannot  consistently 
object  to  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  it  teaches  that 
Adam  sinned  as  the  representative  or  federal  head  of  the 
race  and  that  Christ  died  as  “a  ransom  for  many”  (Mk. 
X.  45).  That  is,  in  view  of  the  universal  working  in 
nature  of  the  vicarious,  reason  may  not  demur  because  in 
the  Christian  revelation  we  have  the  supreme  example  of 
the  vicarious.  Whatsoever  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  it  may  not  be  stigmatized  as 
“monstrous”;  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  natural  and  so 
rational.  It  is  the  unique,  because  the  highest,  form  of  the 
principle  which  dominates  the  cosmos. 

IV.  The  reasonableness  of  this  “outworn”  doctrine,  and 
especially  its  singularly  high  ethical  character  and  tendency, 
appear  in  the  following  particulars : 

(i).  It  is  a possible  doctrine.  That  is,  penalty  or  re- 
ward can  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  con- 
sistently with  justice.  This  does  not  mean  that  moral 
character  can  be  so  transferred.  There  is  no  more  self- 
evident  truth  than  that  virtue  and  vice  are  personal  and 
only  personal.  Neither  is,  or  can  be,  vicarious.  Morally, 
a young  man  is  what  he  himself  is,  not  what  his  father  is. 
The  latter  may  be  the  most  pious  man  that  ever  lived ; but 
while  the  tendency  of  this  should  be  to  make  the  son  pious, 
and  while  it  will  inure  to  his  advantage  in  other  ways,  it 
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will  not  be  in  any  sense  his  piety.  The  father  will  wish 
that  it  could  be,  but  he  cannot  have  it  so.  No  one  can  be 
virtuous  with  the  virtue  of  another.  This  is  just  as  true 
in  our  relation  to  God.  Even  those  who  are  abso- 
lutely justified  by  faith  on  the  ground  of  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ  are  still  in  themselves  very  far 
from  righteous.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  are  holier 
than  Paul;  and  yet  after  he  had  been  “justified  by  faith” 
and  had  found  “peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  he  discovered  that  when  he  would  do  good  evil 
was  present  with  him,  so  that  the  good  that  he  would  he 
did  not  and  the  evil  that  he  would  not  that  he  did 
(Rom.  vii.  19,  21).  Because  of  Christ’s  righteousness  no 
longer  under  condemnation,  he  felt  that  he  deserved  con- 
demnation because  of  his  own  sinfulness.  Vicarious  atone- 
ment cannot  mean,  therefore,  that  our  Saviour  transfers  his 
perfect  character  to  us,  or  that  we  transfer  our  sinfulness 
to  him.  In  the  moral  sense  no  one  can  be  righteous  with 
the  righteousness  of  another,  or  sinful  with  the  sinfulness 
of  another.  To  hold  that  he  could,  would  be  as  absurd 
and  as  monstrous  as  that  white  could  he  black  or  black  he 
white.  So  far  there  is  no  controversy. 

Because,  however,  character  as  a quality  of  a person  can 
not  be  transferred  from  one  to  another,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  relation  of  a person  to  penalty  for  bad  character 
or  to  reward  for  good  character  cannot  be  so  transferred. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering moral  states,  we  are  now  considering  legal  relation- 
ships. We  might,  therefore,  expect  that  what  we  have 
found  to  be  true  of  the  one  we  should  not  find  to  be  true 
of  the  other. 

Such  is  the  case.  Dr.  Shedd  remarks : “The  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  justice  is  aimed,  strictly  speaking,  not  at 
the  person  of  the  transgressor,  but  at  his  sin.  The  wrath 
of  God  falls  upon  the  human  soul  considered  as  an  agent, 
not  as  a substance.  The  spiritual  essence  or  nature  of  man 
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is  God’s  own  work,  and  he  is  not  angry  at  his  own  work, 
and  does  not  hate  anything  which  he  has  created  from  noth- 
ing. Man’s  substance  is  not  sin.  Sin  is  the  activity  of  this 
substance;  and  this  is  man’s  work.  God  is  displeased  with 
this  activity,  and  visits  it  with  retribution.  Consequently, 
justice  punishes  the  sin  rather  than  the  sinner,  the  agency 
rather  than  the  agent,  the  act  rather  than  the  person.  It 
does  not  fix  its  eye  upon  the  transgressor  as  this  particular 
entity,  and  insist  that  this  very  entity  shall  suffer,  and  pro- 
hibit any  other  entity  from  suffering  for  him.  Justice,  it  is 
true,  is  not  obliged  to  allow  substitution,  but  neither  is  it 
obliged  to  forbid  it.  If  it  were  true  that  the  penalty  must 
be  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor’s  very  substance  and  per- 
son itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  sin  in  his  person,  then  there 
could  be  no  substitution.  The  very  identical  personal  es- 
sence that  had  sinned  must  suffer,  and  justice  would  be  the 
only  attribute  which  God  could  manifest  towards  a sinner” 
(Dog.  Theol.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  451).  But  as  we  have  seen,  the 
case  is  radically  different,  and  the  way  is  at  least  open  for  a 
righteous  substitute  as  regards  the  bearing  of  penalty  or  the 
receiving  of  reward.  This  is  involved  in  the  reference  of 
punishment  and  of  reward.  Either  is  impersonal. 

It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  while  no  one  can  be  per- 
sonally virtuous  with  the  virtue  of  another,  and  while  no 
one  can  be  personally  bad  with  the  badness  of  another,  the 
legal  consequences  of  righteousness  or  of  sin  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another,  if  the  latter  is  in  some  way 
reasonably  responsible  therefor.  That  is,  your  goodness 
cannot  make  me  good;  but  the  reward  of  your  goodness 
may  come  to  me,  if  the  connection  between  us  be  such  that 
in  some  reasonable  sense  I am  responsible  for  your  good- 
ness. In  like  manner  the  punishment  of  my  sin  may  be 
visited  upon  you,  if  we  stand  in  such  a relation  to  one 
another  that  in  some  reasonable  sense  my  sin  may  be 
regarded  as  yours.  But  is  there  or  can  there  be  such  a 
sense?  This  is  the  question.  We  have  seen  that  the  way 
is  open  for  substitution,  if  it  can  be  made  justly.  Now  can 
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it  be  SO  made?  Is  there  a reasonable  sense  in  which  one 
can  be  held  responsible  for  what  another  does  or  is  or  for 
what  another  does  not  or  is  not? 

Such  a sense  there  may  be.  “Every  good  jurist  knows 
that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  moral  responsibility 
may  attach  besides  the  personal  doing  of  the  responsible 
acts,  as  by  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  sake  of  some  consideration.”  Thus  if  I give  my 
bond  for  your  behavior  and  you  misbehave,  I forfeit  my 
bond.  I have  entered  into  such  a relation  to  you  that, 
though  I myself  have  done  nothing  wrong,  I may  reason- 
ably be  held  responsible  for  the  wrong  which  you  have 
done.  Again,  if  a police  officer  were  to  hire  a gunman 
to  murder  an  enemy  of  his,  and  that  murder  were  com- 
mitted, the  officer  as  well  as  the  gunman  would  be  held 
guilty;  and  both,  and  both  equally,  would  be  held  guilty  of 
murder,  and  that  though  the  officer  himself  had  actually 
murdered  no  one.  Nor  may  it  be  said  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  murder  committed,  and  that  because  of  his 
intention  to  murder,  he  was  guilty  of  murder.  Human 
law  does  not  electrocute  and  ought  not  to  electrocute  any 
for  the  worst  intentions.  It  may  not  punish  intentions  at 
all.  No,  the  famous  Becker  case  proves  that  there  are 
ways  in  which  responsibility  may  be  incurred  otherwise 
than  through  personal  action.  It  is  being  done  on  all  sides. 

It  is  true  that  the  use  of  the  vicarious  mode  is  much 
limited  by  the  diminution  of  barbarism;  that  penal  sub- 
stitution is  not  often  employed  in  this  age;  and  that  human 
sacrifices  have  long  been  done  away,  and  were  never  allowed 
by  Christianity  or  Judaism. 

From  this,  however,  it  may  not  be  inferred,  though  by 
many  it  is  inferred,  that  vicariousness  itself  is  unethical. 
The  true  reason  why  penal  substitution  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  this  age  and  why  it  would  seem  to  be  forbidden 
in  Scripture,  as  in  Deut.  xxiv.  i6,  is  that  usually  no  substi- 
tute can  be  found  who  can  fulfil  the  conditions  requisite  for 
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the  proper  application  of  the  principle,  and  not  because  the 
principle  itself  is  wrong.  For  example,  there  must  be  the 
free  consent  of  the  proposed  substitute.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  force  any  one  of  you  to  pay  a debt  of  mine,  or  to 
go  to  prison  in  my  stead,  or  to  die  in  the  electric  chair  for 
me.  A grosser  violation  of  the  rights  of  personality  there 
could  not  be  than  such  compelled  substitution.  But  ordi- 
narily only  such  substitution  would  be  possible.  The  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  is  not  common  enough  or  developed  enough 
to  admit  of  any  other  kind  except  in  the  rarest  cases;  and 
though  most  of  us  would  be  willing  even  to  die  for  some 
others,  few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  die  for  those  who  are 
brought  before  our  criminal  courts. 

And  if  we  were,  that  would  not  help  the  situation.  It 
would  not  be  always  nor  often  nor  for  all  that  we  should 
have  the  right  to  die.  Life  is  a trust  from  God,  and  it 
may  be  laid  aside  only  as  his  precepts  and  promises,  in- 
terpreted by  his  Spirit,  indicate.  Damon  might  be  ready 
to  die  for  his  friend  Phintias,  but  Damon’s  wife  would 
certainly  and  rightly  have  much  to  say  against  it.  She 
would  urge  that  her  husband  owed  duties  to  her  which 
were  inconsistent  with  his  becoming  Phintias’  substitute. 
Precisely  thus  no  one  of  us  is  his  own  master.  Each  one 
of  us  has  his  own  place  to  fill;  and  as  no  one  can  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  so  no  one  can  fill  his  own  place  and  take 
another’s,  too.  The  only  exception  is  the  rare  one  when 
your  brother’s  place  becomes  identical  with  yours.  When, 
however,  and  how  this  occurs  and  how  it  may  be  known 
that  it  occurs — all  this  depends  on  our  relation  to  that  realm 
of  the  spirit  which  the  civil  law  may  not  enter  and  of  which 
it  may  not  judge.  The  objection,  therefore,  that  we  are 
considering  does  not  bear  on  the  rightfulness  of  the 
vicarious  principle.  It  only  calls  attention  to  and  explains 
the  obvious  fact  that  in  its  higher  forms  it  is  and  should 
be  employed  but  little  in  our  courts.  It  raises  no  obstacle 
to  its  right  use  in  the  court  of  heaven,  if  only  a properly 
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qualified  and  duly  appointed  substitute  could  be  obtained. 

Now  Christ  is  such.  He  fulfills  perfectly  every  condi- 
tion. A beast  might  not  be  substituted  for  men : it  would 
be  too  far  beneath  them.  An  angel  might  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  men : he  would  be  too  different  from  them. 
Christ,  however,  became  “bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh.”  Through  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  the 
Son  of  God  he  was  also  the  Son  of  man.  He  made  him- 
self one  of  us  that  he  might  take  our  place,  that  he  might 
bear  our  sins,  that  he  might  render  our  obedience,  that  he 
might  fill  us  with  his  life,  that  he  might  raise  us  to  his 
throne.  All  this  he  did  voluntarily.  No  one  compelled, 
or  persuaded,  or  invited  him  to  take  the  place  of  another. 
He  laid  down  his  life  of  himself.  No  one  took  it  from 
him  (John  x.  i8).  Twelve  legions  of  angels  and  rtiore 
stood  ready  to  deliver  him  from  the  cross,  but  he  would 
not  call  on  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  53).  “The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I not  drink  it?”  he  asked 
(John  xviii.  ii).  And  this  cup  his  Father  gave  to  him 
only  because  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  “Lo,  I 
come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me),  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O my  God”  (Ps.  xl.  7,  Heb.  x.  7). 
Could  there  have  been  a more  conscious  and  willing  sub- 
stitute ? 

Then,  too,  he  could  take  our  guilt  because  he  had  none 
of  his  own  to  bear.  He  was  “holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners”  (Heb.  vii.  26).  He  was  “Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous”  (I  John  ii.  i).  He  was  the  only 
begotten  (I  John  iv.  9)  and  well  beloved  Son  of  God  in 
whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased  (Matt.  iii.  17).  The 
bankrupt  cannot  pay  the  debt  of  the  bankrupt;  the  criminal 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  criminal : but  Christ  could  die 
as  “a  ransom  for  many”  (Mark  x.  45),  because  he  had 
nothing  to  pay  for  himself ; he  could  be  made  sin  for  us 
and  in  our  stead,  because  he  himself  “knew  no  sin” 
(II  Cor.  V.  21). 

So,  too,  he  had  the  right  thus  to  offer  himself.  “Very 
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God  of  very  God,”  he  had  the  autocracy  of  his  own  life. 
“I  have  power,”  that  is,  authority,  he  said,  “to  lay  it  down, 
and  I have  power  to  take  it  again”  (John  x.  18).  We  are 
limited  by  laws  and  duties,  but  laws  or  duties  could  not 
bind  or  limit  him.  His  nature  is  the  foundation  of  law 
and  the  ground  of  duty;  and,  consequently,  the  necessity 
of  his  being  must  be  that  he  shall  do  “according  to  his  will 
in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth”  (Dan.  iv.  35). 

Finally,  being  himself  infinite  because  God,  his  substitu- 
tion of  himself  for  us  must  have  infinite  worth  and  so  be 
adequate  for  “the  sin  of  the  world”  or  of  all  the  worlds. 
More  need  not  be  said  to  show  that  Christ  was  fitted  in 
all  respects  to  be  our  substitute,  were  God  in  his  sovereign 
grace  to  decide  on  that  way  of  satisfying  his  justice  and  to 
appoint  him  to  do  it.  As  in  the  nature  of  the  case  this 
way  was  open  to  God  should  a proper  substitution  be  found, 
so  in  Christ  we  discern  that  substitute.  This,  then,  es- 
tablishes our  contention.  The  “monstrous”  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement  is  a possible  doctrine.  That  is,  it  is 
in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  justice. 

(2).  It  is  essentially  and  evidently  just.  This  may  be 
shown  by  pressing  the  question.  Whom  does  it  injure?  God, 
the  law-giver,  is  not  wronged.  The  plan  is  his  own,  and 
he  formed  it  without  any  compulsion  save  that  of  his  own 
love  for  men.  He  “so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  iii.  16).  More- 
over, God  gains  in  this  way  a nobler  satisfaction  to  the 
penal  claims  of  the  law,  and  to  his  own  holiness,  than  he 
could  gain  by  the  punishment  of  the  sinners  themselves. 
On  the  latter  supposition  the  satisfaction  would  be  finite; 
as  it  is,  it  is  infinite. 

Again,  the  Saviour  is  not  injured.  He  gives  his  own  free 
consent  to  the  plan.  He  does  so,  as  has  been  remarked, 
wdthout  constraint  or  persuasion.  He  lays  down  his  life 
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of  himself.  No  one  takes  it  from  him  (John  x.  i8). 
And  then  he  himself  gains;  he  does  not  lose,  by  so  doing. 

It  was  for  the  joy  set  before  him  that  he  endured  the 
cross  and  despised  the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2).  It  was  be- 
cause “he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  God  highly  exalted 
him  and  gave  him  a name  which  is  above  every  name  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father’’  (Phil.  ii.  9-1 1).  That  is,  our 
Saviour’s  exaltation  as  Mediator  to  the  right  hand  of  God 
was  the  reward  of  his  humiliation  and  suffering  in  our  stead. 

Once  more,  we  ransomed  sinners  are  not  injured  by  the 
method  of  vicarious  atonement.  It  secures  for  us  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  freedom  from  the 
law  as  a condition  of  life,  redemption  from  all  evil,  adoption 
into  the  family  of  God,  moral  influences  incomparably 
noble,  and  blessed  union  with  Christ  forever  “in  heavenly 
places”  (Eph.  ii.  6)  as  “kings  and  priests  unto  God”  (Rev.  - 
V.  10).  All  this  is  ours  because  our  Lord  was  “made  sin 
for  us.”  Nothing  of  this  could  have  been  ours,  had  he  not 
“died,  the  just  for  the  unjust”  (I  Peter  iii.  18). 

So,  too,  the  unsaved  are  not  injured.  They  receive  only 
what  they  deserve.  The  everlasting  punishment  which  is 
their  portion  is  simply  the  just  demand  of  that  life  which 
they  have  freely  chosen  and  in  which  they  have  wilfully 
persisted.  They  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 
Because  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  God  has,  in 
revealing  and  applying  redemption  through  Christ,  shown 
grace  to  many  which  he  has  not  shown  to  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  been  wronged.  The  punishment 
which  they  receive  consequent  on  having  been  thus  passed 
over  in  the  bestowal  of  grace  is  still,  and  as  much  as  ever, 
the  punishment  of  their  own  sin;  it  is  only  their  due,  and 
it  is  all  that  is  their  due.  Grace  cannot  be  any  one’s  due. 

Finally,  none  of  God’s  innocent  subjects  in  all  the  uni- 
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verse  are  injured,  because  the  vicarious  redemption  of  be- 
lieving sinners  originated  a grand  system  of  moral  influences 
far  sweeter,  nobler  and  more  efiflcacious  than  those  which 
they  would  have  experienced  without  it.  It  is  the  mystery 
into  which  the  “angels  desire  to  look”  (I  Peter  i.  12),  and 
its  working  out  in  the  development  of  the  Church  now 
makes  “known  unto  the  principalities  and  the  powers 
in  the  heavenly  places  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God” 
(Eph.  iii.  10). 

Thus  the  interests  of  all  concerned  have  been  considered, 
and  all  the  interests  of  all  of  these  have  been  found  to  be 
safe  guarded  by  the  method  of  vicarious  atonement.  That 
is,  no  one  is  injured  by  it.  But,  as  Dr.  Dabney  asks 
(Christ  our  Penal  Substitute,  p.  86),  “How  can  there  be 
injustice  when  no  one  is  injured?” 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  This  “monstrous”  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement  is  not  only,  as  we  have  been  seeing, 
essentially  just.  It  also 

( 3 ) Exalts  and  promotes  righteousness  as  is  not  done,  and 
as  could  not  be  done,  in  any  other  way.  This  will  appear 
when  we  remember  that  the  satisfaction  offered  for  us  and 
in  our  stead  to  the  law  of  God  by  Christ  is,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  infinite.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  a divine 
being.  Consequently,  it  has  the  infinite  worth  of  an  infinite 
person;  just  as  the  act  of  a man  has,  and  must  have,  the 
worth  of  a man  rather  than  that  of  a beast.  Hence,  when 
God  offered  up  his  own  Son  on  the  cross  as  the  sacrifice 
for  those  Avhom,  out  of  his  sovereign  grace,  he  had  chosen 
in  him,  he  made  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  law.  Had 
he,  however,  suffered  each  sinner  to  bear  in  his  own  person 
the  penalty  of  his  own  sin,  the  satisfaction  made  would  have 
been  but  finite.  But  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  infinite  sur- 
passes the  finite,  by  so  much  does  the  death  of  Christ  in  our 
stead  magnify  and  exalt  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is 
an  infinite  rather  than  a finite  satisfaction  to  his  justice. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Strictly,  it  is,  and  only  it  can  be. 
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an  adequate  in  the  sense  of  an  exact  satisfaction  for  the 
sin  of  the  world  or  even  for  the  sin  of  any  sinner.  Be- 
cause committed  against  God,  that  is,  against  an  infinite 
being,  every  sin  is  an  infinite  oflfence  and  so  deserves  an 
infinite  penalty.  Such  no  man,  and  not  even  the  whole  race 
of  men,  can  pay;  for  even  the  everlasting  punishment  of 
such  cannot  be  infinite,  inasmuch  as  it  has,  and  must  have, 
a beginning.  Hence,  while  the  everlasting  punishment  of 
sin  in  the  persons  of  the  sinners  themselves  is  a real  satis- 
faction to  justice — for  being  the  utmost  that  they  can 
render,  it  is  all  that  justice  may  require, — it  is  not  an  exact 
satisfaction.  That  can  be  paid  only  by  an  infinite  being; 
by  “the  Lamb  of  God,”  who,  because  the  “Lamb  of  God,” 
must  offer,  “once  for  all,”  an  atonement  absolutely  suffi- 
cient for  “the  sins  of  the  whole  world”  (I  John  ii.  2). 
Could,  then,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  eternal  necessity 
of  his  justice,  be  emphasized  so  strongly  as  by  this  “mon- 
strous” dogma  of  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  for 
sinners  ? 

Again,  by  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  the  law  of 
God  is  fulfilled  as  precept  no  less  than  as  penalty.  The 
penalty  of  the  law  is  paid  by  the  everlasting  punishment  of 
the  sinner  as  far  as  a finite  being  can  pay  it,  but  there  is 
more  than  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  considered.  The 
law  requires  obedience  to  its  precepts  as  really  as  it  de- 
mands the  endurance  of  its  punishment.  But  this  obedience, 
the  impenitent  sinner,  since  he  is  “dead  through  trespasses 
and  sins,”  can  render  no  more  than  the  electrocuted 
corpse  can  keep  the  law  of  the  land.  Nor  is  the  case  altered 
materially,  if  the  sinner  be  penitent.  Though  now  “alive 
unto  righteousness,”  he  is  far  from  being  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin;  and  by  its  very  nature  the  law  of  God  can 
be  satisfied  only  by  perfect  obedience.  Hence,  if  all  right- 
eousness is  to  be  fulfilled  by  anyone  so  that  he  may  become 
right  before  God’s  law,  it  can  be  only  as  one  qualified  and 
appointed  to  act  for  him  and  in  his  place  “fulfills  all  right- 
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eousness”  for  him  and  in  his  stead.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  Christ  did  and  came  to  do.  Not  only  was  he  “made 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin”  (II  Cor.  v.  21),  but  “by  his 
obedience  shall  many  be  made  righteous”  (Rom.  v.  19). 
Could  there  be  a clearer  proof  of  the  ethical  nature  and 
tendency  of  this  “monstrous  dogma”  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment? Its  purpose  and  its  result  is  the  fulfillment  of  “all 
righteousness.”  It  vindicates  the  law  of  God  as  precept  no 
less  than  as  penalty. 

But  this  is  not  all.  God  has  other  attributes  than  justice. 
If  he  is  only  just,  he  is  not  truly  just.  That  is,  if  he  is  only 
just,  he  is  not  all  that  he  ought  to  be.  Though  we  may  not 
claim  mercy  from  him,  he  must  he  merciful  as  well  as  just. 
Were  this  not  so,  goodness  could  not  be,  as  we  are  taught 
that  it  is,  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  attributes.  How, 
then,  is  it  in  this  respect  with  his  method  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment? Do  his  love  and  grace  appear  in  it  as  really  as  his 
justice? — Yes,  and  more  impressively,  were  that  possible. 
As  Dr.  Shedd  has  remarked,  {Dog.  TJieol.  ii,  p.  446), 
“The  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice  is  the  highest  mode 
or  form  of  mercy,  because  it  is  mercy  in  the  form  of  self- 
sacrifice.”  As  applied  to  God,  it  may  be  added,  this  is 
specially  true.  He  is  under  no  necessity,  objective  or  sub- 
jective, to  make  such  an  atonement.  The  demands  of  the 
law  could  be  met  by  the  endurance  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment by  all  men.  It  must  be,  then,  that,  as  our  Lord  says, 
the  atonement  was  the  gift  of  God’s  love  for  the  world 
(John  iii.  16).  Not  only,  however,  did  it  thus  originate  in 
the  divine  love,  but  love,  grace,  manifests  itself  more  and 
more  at  each  step  in  its  development.  In  the  first  place, 
the  offended  party,  God,  permits  a substitution  of  penalty. 
In  the  second  place,  the  offended  party,  God,  provides  the 
substitute.  In  the  third  place,  the  offended  party, 
God,  substitutes  himself  for  the  offender.  That  is, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Judge  allows,  prepares  and  is  the 
substitute  for  the  criminal.  “How  hast  thou  loved  us,”  says 
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Augustine,  “for  whom  he  who  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  thee  was  made  subject  even  to  the  death  of  the 
cross;  for  us  both  victor  and  victim,  the  victor  because 
victim;  for  us  both  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  priest  because 
sacrifice”  (Conf.,  x.  43)  Wessel  writes;  “Ipse  Deus, 
ipse  sacerdos,  ipse  hostia,  pro  se,  de  se,  sibi  satisfecit” 
(De  Causis  Incarnationis,  XVII). 

Nor  is  there  force  in  the  objection  that  because  the  atone- 
ment meets  the  demand  of  justice,  there  can  be  in  it  no 
exercise  of  mercy.  Our  Larger  Catechism  gives  the  answer, 
“Although  Christ  by  his  obedience  and  death  did  make 
a . . . full  satisfaction  to  God’s  justice  in  behalf  of  them 
that  are  justified;  yet,  inasmuch  as  God  accepteth  the  satis- 
faction from  a surety,  which  he  might  have  demanded  of 
them,  and  did  provide  this  surety,  his  only  Son,  imputing 
his  righteousness  to  them,  and  requiring  nothing  of  them 
for  their  justification  but  faith,  which  also  is  his  gift,  their 
justification  is  to  them  of  free  grace”  (Ans.  71).  The 
demonstration  of  the  love  of  God  is  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
too  just  to  forgive  sin  without  an  atonement  which  only 
he  himself  could  provide,  and  could  provide  only  in  him- 
self. What  must  not  that  love  be  which  can  even  rejoice 
in  such  self-sacrifice? 

Finally,  vicarious  atonement  is  the  foundation  of  moral 
renovation  and  sanctification.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  in  the  vicarious  sac- 
rifice of  the  Son  of  God  for  sinners  that  divine  love  reaches 
its  climax  and  so  makes  its  most  moving  appeal  to  the 
human  heart.  Who  can  “survey  the  wondrous  cross”  and 
not  feel  that  “love  so  amazing,  so  divine,  demands  his  soul, 
his  life,  his  all?”  The  other  reason  is  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  our  stead,  for  our  salvation  from  the  penalty  of 
sin,  reconciles  us  to  God  and  his  justice  to  us,  and  so  opens 
the  way  for  and,  indeed,  necessitates  the  gift  of  his  Spirit 
to  save  us  from  the  power  of  sin  and  to  develop  within  us 
the  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  “He  that  spared 
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not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?”  (Rom. 
viii.  32). 

Such,  then,  is  the  argument.  The  vicarious  principle  can- 
not be  essentially  unreasonable;  for  it  enters  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  nature.  As  applied  to  our  redemption,  it  need 
not  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  high  morality.  Indeed, 
it  is  evidently  just;  for  it  injures  none  of  the  interests  of 
those  concerned.  Most  important  of  all,  it  exalts  and  pro- 
motes righteousness  as  could  be  done  in  no  other  way;  for 
it  provides  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God; 
it  fulfils  his  law  as  precept  no  less  than  as  penalty;  it  is 
the  greatest  proof  and  exhibition  of  the  divine  love;  it 
is  the  mightiest  power  for  moral  renovation. 

Can  such  a doctrine  be  an  incubus  about  the  neck  of  any 
, truly  moral  system?  Must  not  such  a system  find  its  only 
sufficient  motive  in  the  constraining  love  of  such  a vicarious 
Saviour?  Can  contempt  of  the  cross  be  explained  other- 
wise than  on  the  ground  that  Unitarian  conceptions  of  God 
make  it  logically  impossible  for  one  to  understand  it  and 
so  must  result  in  failure  to  appreciate  it? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Lead  was  early  in  use  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  it  at  the  dawn  of  their 
history,  as  witnessed  by  a prehistoric  statuette  of  solid  lead 
and  by  a hawk  made  of  sheet  lead.^  And  before  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelites  net-sinkers  of  lead  were  in  use,^  and  the 
metal  was  included  among  the  offerings  made  by  Thothmes 
III.  to  the  god  Amon.®  In  Mesopotamia,  in  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Babylonia  a copper  statuette  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Bur-Sin,  who  reigned  as  king  of  Ur  about  2400  B.C., 
contains  an  alloy  of  lead.*  In  Gudea’s  time  the  metal  is  re- 
ferred to  as  used  for  utensils  and  for  statues  and  in  build- 
ing;® and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,®  and 
of  Ammiditana,  about  2000  B.C.^  In  Assyria  Shalmaneser 
L,  about  1295  B.C.,  placed  a tablet  or  tablets  of  lead  “over 
against”  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Ashur.®  And  in 

1 The  ore  galena,  also,  is  often  found  in  graves.  See  Petrie,  Diospolis 
Parva,  1901,  p.  25;  id.,  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties, 
1901,  II.  36;  cf.  Handcock,  Mesopotamian  Archaeology,  p.  268. 

-Two  dating  from  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Randall-Maciver  and 
Mace,  El  Amrah  and  Abydos,  1902,  p.  90). 

® Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  II.  § 558.  At  Tell  er-Retabeh  other  net-sink- 
ers, perhaps  of  a later  date,  were  found  (Petrie,  Hyksos  and  Israelite 
Cities,  p.  33).  In  the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  shortly  after  the  exodus, 
the  Papyrus  Harris  refers  to  statues  of  lead  (Breasted,  IV.  §§  245, 
373,  385,  389,  302;  see  also  32;  Petrie,  Historical  Studies,  1911,  II.  5). 
At  Tell  el-Amarna  a part  of  a chariot  was  made  of  lead  (Borchardt, 
Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Orient-GeSellschaft,  1911,  no.  46,  p.  26). 

^ About  18  per  cent  lead  (Handcock,  Mesop.  ArchaeoL,  p.  253). 

® AN.NA  (—anaku) ; Gudea : Statue  B,  vii.  51;  Cylinder  A,  xvi.  28; 
xxviii.  14,  21 ; Cylinder  B,  v.  21  (Thureau-Dangin,  Les  Inscriptions  de 
Sumer  et  d’Akkad,  1905;  also  in  Vorderas.  Bibl.,  vol.  i.,  1907).  For 
the  translation  “tin”  in  Statue  B see  note  16. 

^ Anaku;  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabyionischen  ZiviT  iind  Prozess- 
rechts,  VAB  vol.  v.,  1913;  no.  69,  linea  i,  9,  12. 

Anaku;  Ungnad,  Babylonische  Brief e axis  der  Zeit  der  Hammurapi 
Dynastie,  VAB  vol.  vi.,  1914;  no,  233,  line  26. 

^ Anaku;  Luckenbill,  Anier.  J.  Sexn.  Languages,  1912,  xxviii.  190-191 ; 
no.  14,  iii.  20.  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  about  1120  B.C.,  imposed  a yearly 
tribute  of  a homer  of  abaru  on  Milidia,  in  Cappadocia  (v.  39)  ; abaru 
(A.BAR)  may  be  lead  (so  Sayce,  Rec.  of  Past,  n.  s.,  I.  108). 
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the  reigns  of  Ashur-natsir-pal  III.  and  Shalmaneser  III.  the 
metal  is  often  mentioned  as  an  article  of  tribute  from  peo- 
ples to  the  east,  the  north  and  the  west.® 

In  Crete,  four  objects  of  lead  have  been  found  on  the 
island  of  Mochlos  in  a tomb  which  belongs  to  the  second 
and  third  Early  Minoan  periods  (c.  2600-2200  B.C.)  ; two 
of  these  were  double  axes  and  two  buckle-shaped  objects.^® 
In  Asia  Minor  the  metal  has  been  unearthed  in  all  the  five 
prehistoric  cities  of  Troy.  In  the  first  city,  dated  by  D5rp- 
feld  about  3000-2500  B.C.,  it  occurred  only  “in  small  shape- 
less lumps,”  but  in  the  second  or  burnt  city,  dated  about 
2500-2000  B.C.,  an  idol  of  lead  was  discovered,  and  another 
object  in  the  form  of  an  ear-ring,  used  perhaps  to  fasten  and 
ornament  the  hair.  The  fifth  city,  still  before  1500  B.C., 
yielded  another  object  of  the  metal.^^  And  in  Cappadocia 
it  was  an  article  of  export  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  ac- 
cording to  a cuneiform  tablet  assigned  to  his  period.^®  In 
northern  Syria  it  was  used  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.,  for  it  is  mentioned  among  the  tribute 
brought  to  him  from  there,  chiefly  from  Retenu,  in  the  shape 
of  blocks  or  bricks.^®  Among  the  Canaanites,  the  earliest 
archaeological  evidence  of  its  use  is  found  in  the  lead  wire 
discovered  at  Lachish,  and  dating  somewhere  between  1400 

® Shalmaneser  received  it  from  Patin  in  northern  Syria  and  from 
“Jehu  the  son  of  Omri.”  See  Rec.  of  Past,  n.  s.,  vols.  II.  and  IV. 
For  a'gate  socket  of  bronze  set  in  solid  lead,  and  for  the  use  of  lead 
inside  of  lion  weights  and  in  the  manufacture  of  colors,  see  Handcock, 
Mesop.  Archaeol.,  pp.  255,  267-268.  For  lead  at  Ashur,  see  Andrae, 
M.  D.  0-G.,  1905,  no.  27,  p.  28. 

Seager,  Explorations  in  the  Island  of  Mochlos,  1912,  pp.  24,  36. 
For  a weight  of  bronze  stuffed  with  lead,  see  Burrows,  Discoveries, 
p.  15 ; and  for  lead  found  in  the  island  of  Melos,  B S.A.,  1896-1897,  iii. 
12,  50. 

Schliemann,  Ilios,  1881,  pp.  252,  258,  337,  504  585;  cf.  Troja,  1884, 
p.  52;  and  Dorpfeld,  Troja  tind  Ilion,  1902,  I.  367. 

The  tablets  were  found  at  Kara  Eyuk  and  Gyul-Tepe  (Sayce, 
Babyloniaca,  1908,  II.  2,  42). 

Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  II.  §§:  471,  491,  509,  534;  cf.  460,  462.  For 
similar  tribute  from  Isy  see  §§  493,  521  (=  Cyprus,  as  Breasted,  or  the 
coast  land  north  of  Phoenicia,  as  Hall,  Anc.  Hist,  of  Near  East,  p.  243, 
and  W'ainwright,  cited  in  Amer  J.  Archaeol.,  1914  xviii.  504). 
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and  looo  B.C.  and  in  the  minute  ring  of  lead  which  was 
brought  to  light  at  Gezer  in  the  third  Semitic  stratum,  and 
is  dated,  therefore,  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Egyptian  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy4^ 

Tin,  as  the  alloy  of  copper  in  forming  bronze,  belongs  to 
a very  early  period,  but  it  is  not  known  when  objects  made 
of  pure  tin  were  first  used/®  Concerning  the  early  appear- 
ance of  bronze,  however,  archaeology  gives  positive  evi- 
dence. In  Babylonia  it  was  used  at  least  by  the  time  of 
Gudea,  patesi  of  Lagash  about  2500  B.C.  One  of  his  in- 
scriptions speaks  of  the  use  of  bronze  in  making  statues,^^ 
and  before  his  day  reference  is  made  to  the  metal. In  in- 
scriptions of  Hammurabi’s  time,  also,  it  is  mentioned/®  and 

Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  pp.  132,  133,  189. 

Macalister,  Excav.  of  Gezer,  II.  263-264. 

The  earliest  examples  known  to  Sayce  are  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty;  a ring  was  found  at  Gurob  (Archaeol. 
of  Cun.,  Inscrs.,  pp.  60,  62  n.  3).  In  Babylonia  an  inscription  of  Gudea 
refers  to  its  use  for  statues,  according  to  Amiaud’s  translation  (Statue 
B,  vii.  51 ; in  De  Sarzec,  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,  II.  xiii.),  and  Winck- 
ler’s  (Altor.  Forsch.,  1st.  series,  p.  167  n.  i)  ; but  later  authorities 
render  AN.NA  as  lead  (see  note  5).  In  Egypt  the  Papyrus  Harris,  of 
the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  mentions  a similar  use  (Breasted,  Anc.  Rec., 
IV.  §§  24s,  302,  385,  389;  translation  marked  as  uncertain;  Petrie, 
Hist.  Studies,  II.  5).  Tin  may  have  been  brought  overland  from 
Khorassan,  Strabo’s  Drangiana,  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Aegean 
(Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  33). 

UD.KA.BAR  (zabar)  ; Statue  B,  vii.  52  (Thureau-Dangin).  This 
inscription  contains  the  ideographic  equivalents  for  both  the  Sumerian 
zabar,  Semitic  siparru,  and  the  Sumerian  urudii,  Semitic  erii,  so  that 
whichever  sign  is  read  as  bronze,  the  mention  of  the  metal  here  is  not 
affected. 

UD.KA.BAR  and  U.RU.DU  occur  together  in  two  inscriptions ; 
Barton  translates  “copper  bronze.”  According  to  his  rendering  of 
U.RU.DU  as  bronze,  the  metal  appears  as  a medium  of  exchange  about 
3200  B.C.  (Sumerian  Business  and  Administrative  Documents  from 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  Dynasty  of  Agade,  1915,  nos.  2,  4,  5;  see  p. 
16).  In  an  inscription  of  Urukagina,  Cones  B and  C,  v.  11-13  both 
words  occur,  and  Thureau-Dangin  translates  zabar  as  bronze  (op.  cit., 
p.  49). 

Both  eru  and  siparru  are  found  in  private  letters  from  the  time  of 
Samsu-iluna,  about  2050  B.C.  (Ungnad,  Babylonische  Briefe  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Hammurapi  Dynastic,  eru,  in  no.  161,  siparru  in  no.  173;  cf. 
Glossary). 
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likewise  in  documents  of  the  third  or  Kassite  dynasty,  c. 
1750-1200  And  from  the  period  of  Gudea  and  his 

immediate  successors,  and  even  before  that  date,  various 
objects  of  bronze  are  reported. In  Elam,  a life-size  statue 
of  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Elam  about  1600  B.C.  was  made 
of  bronze;  and  bronze  door-steps  found  at  Susa  “show  the 
high  antiquity  of  casting  bronze.”^^  Later  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  tablets  mention  the  metal  among  presents  to  and 
from  Babylon.'® 

In  Assyria  a sword  of  bronze  has  been  discovered  which 

Eru  is  so  rendered  by  Clay,  {Domments  from  the  Temple  Arch- 
ives of  Nippur,  1906,  p.  19)  ; by  Radau  as  copper  (Letters  to  Cassite 
Kings  from  the  Temple  Archives  of  Nippur,  p.  143).  Reiser  renders 
siparru  as  copper,  but  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  meaning  bronze, 
“a  dagger  of  bronze”  (Urkunden  aus  der  Zeit  der  dritten  Babyloni- 
schen  Dynastie,  1905,  p.  ix.). 

In  many  cases  it  is  questioned  whether  the  objects  discovered  are 
copper,  with  perhaps  a chance  alloy  of  tin,  or  bronze ; only  a complete 
analysis  can  decide  with  certainty.  Here  the  evidence  will  be  pre- 
sented as  gathered  from  the  authorities  cited. 

De  Sarzec  reports  a bronze  vase  from  Telloh,  apparently  of  about 
the  time  of  Ur-bau  (Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,  p.  26;  cf.  Hall,  O.  C.  G., 
p.  196  n.  i);  and  Hilprecht  bronze  vessels  from  the  lowest  strata  at 
Nippur,  much  below  the  pavements  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  (Babyl. 
Exped.  of  Univ.  of  Pcnna.,  i.  2,  pp.  26-27;  cf-  comment  of  Sayce, 
Archaeol.  of  Cun.  Inscrs.,  p.  56).  The  British  Museum  numbers 
among  its  collections  several  bronze  figures  from  the  time  of  Gudea 
and  of  the  kings  who  followed  him,  and  bronze  ornaments  from  the 
time  of  Hammurabi  (Guide  to  Babyl.  and  Assyr.  Antiquities,  1908,  p. 
144,  nos.  18-20*,  57-58*;  p.  146,  nos.  62,  64;  p.  147,  nos.  75-77).  In  de 
Sarzec  there  are  depicted  statuettes  of  bronze  assigned  to  a period 
before  Ur-Nina  and  others  of  the  time  of  Gudea  and  of  Dungi,  with 
other  objects  possibly  of  the  alloy  (plates,  i"*®,  28,  45;  see  Table  des 
Matieres  and  p.  237;  but  cf.  pp.  242-246).  Banks  tells  of  bronze  orna- 
ments found  at  Bismya  in  a cemetery  probably  of  Hammurabi’s  time 
(Bi^nya,  1912,  pp.  137,  181).  He  now  classes  as  copper  the  lion- 
headed object  discovered  there  and  dated  c.  3300  B.C.  (p.  237),  which 
he  earlier  described  as  bronze  (Amer.  J.  Sem.  Languages,  1904,  xx. 
266-267).  Compare  also  the  little  bull  of  early  date  (Handcock,  Mesop. 
Archaeol.,  p.  251,  citing  Louvre  Cat.,  no.  173). 

Amer.  J.  Archaeol.,  1905,  n.  s.,  ix.  341. 

Both  erti  and  siparru  are  found  often ; Knudtzon  translates  siparru 
as  bronze  (Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  nos.  13  and  14).  For  finds  of 
bronze  at  Babylon,  see  Koldewey,  Das  Wieder  Erstehende  Babylon, 
1913,  p.  256  ff. ; and  at  Fara,  M.  D.  0-G.,  1902-1903,  nos.  15  and  17. 
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bears  an  inscription  of  Adadnirari  I.  (c.  1300 
Shalmaneser  I.  (c.  1295  B.C.)  tells  of  placing  a tablet  or 
tablets  of  bronze  under  the  temple  at  Ashurg®  Tukulti- 
Ninib  I.  (c.  1260  B.C.)  speaks  of  using  bronze  axes  or 
picks;"®  and  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1120  B.C.)  mentions  not 
only  picks  but  plates  of  bronze.^^  At  Ashur  “copper  and 
bronze  formed  the  chief  materials  for  tools,  weapons  and 
(ornaments.^®  In  the  northwest,  in  Mitanni,  bronze  was 
known  in  the  time  of  king  Dushratta,  about  1400  B.C.,  for 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  his  relations  with  the  king 
of  Egypt.’® 

In  Egypt  bronze  appears  occasionally  during  the  early 
dynasties,®®  and  begins  to  take  the  place  of  copper  about  the 
time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  or  perhaps  much  earlier,  being 
'used  during  this  dynasty  for  vases,  offering-tables  and  bolts 
of  doors.®'^  By  the  eighteenth  dynasty  it  was  in  common 

-*Winckler,  Altor.  Forscli.,  ist.  series,  p.  161 ; Handcock,  Mesop. 
ArchaeoL,  p.  254. 

25  Eru;  Luckenbill,  Amer.  J.  Sent.  Languages,  xxviii.  190-191 ; no. 
14,  rev.  iv.  21. 

Eru;  id.,  pp.  202-203;  no.  19,  1.  7.  Siparru  is  rendered  as  copper 
in  inscriptions  of  Adad-nirari  I.  and  Shalmaneser  I.  {id.,  pp.  182-183, 
196-197). 

2^  Inscription  {Rec.  of  Past,  n.  s.,  I.).  Both  words  occur  frequently. 

2s  Andrae,  M.  D.  0-G.,  1905,  no.  27,  p.  28 ; for  finds  see  Die  Festungs- 
werke  von  Assxir,  1913,  pp.  37,  140,  142,  143,  163. 

2®  Siparru,  translated  by  Knudtzon  as  bronze,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  lists  of  presents  sent  to  Egypt  by  Dushratta  (op.  cit.,  nos.  22  and 
25).  Eru  occurs  in  a letter  from  Dushratta  to  the  king  of  Egypt  (no. 

19,  1.  38). 

2®  Some  attribute  these  early  occurrences  to  a chance  alloy.  A piece 
of  bronze  plate  is  reported  from  a tomb  of  the  first  dynasty  at  Abydos, 
containing  nearly  4 per  cent  tin;  the  metal  was  found  in  the  third 
dynasty,  and,  in  the  sixth,  vases  made  of  it,  containing  about  9 per  cent 
tin  (Mosso,  Dawn  of  Medit.  Civil.,  pp.  57-58;  Petrie,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
pp.  98-100;  Gladstone,  in  Petrie,  Dendereh,  1900,  p.  61).  Budge  refers 
to  small  objects  of  bronze  as  found  in  predynastic  graves  of  the  later 
period  (History  of  Egypt,  I.  41).  Hall  states  that  “the  earliest  speci- 
men is  a rod  of  bronze  from  Medum;  date  c.  3800  B.C.  (0.  C.  G.,  p. 
196  n.  i).  Mosso’s  analyses  show  that  “laminated  bronze  is  found  in 
Egypt  in  4000  B.C.”  (op.  cit.,  p.  121). 

21  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  I.  §§  483,  500,  534;  cf.  Sayce,  Archaeol.  of 
Cun.  Inscrs.,  p.  60.  ff.  It  came  gradually  into  use  after  the  fifth 
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use,  and  was  employed  in  making  offering-tables,  vases, 
vessels,  door-fittings  and  weapons  of  war.®^ 

In  Crete  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  bronze 
appears  suddenly  and  at  about  the  same  period,  not  later 
than  2500  B.C.  Thus  in  Crete  the  settlement  at  Vasiliki, 
which  belongs  to  Early  Minoan  III.  (c.  2600-2400  B.C.),  is 
in  the  bronze  age.®*  Bronze  daggers  of  the  Early  Minoan 
period  have  been  found  at  Patema,  and  at  Palaikastro  sev- 
eral articles  made  of  the  metal  with  burials  of  the  Middle 
Minoan  period  (c.  2200-1700  B.C.).®'‘  And  at  various 
other  places  in  Crete  many  objects  made  of  it  have  been  un- 
earthed which  date  before  the  middle  of  the  second  millen- 
nium.®® In  Asia  Minor  numerous  implements  and  weapons 
of  bronze  were  discovered  in  the  second  or  burnt  city  of 
Troy  (c.  2500-2000  B.C.),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ob- 
jects in  the  first  city  (c.  3000-2500  B.C.)  which  were  origi- 
nally judged  to  be  copper  are  really  bronze.  This  makes 
the  bronze  age  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  settlements  at 
Troy.®®  East  of  the  Troad  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites  bronze 
ornaments,  instruments  and  weapons  have  been  found  in 
tombs  of  the  “champagne-glass”  period,  of  the  third  mil- 
lennium B.C.®^ 

dynasty,  according  to  the  catalog  of  Cairo  Museum,  vol.  I.,  on  metal 
vessels  (von  Bissing),  cited  in  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Archaeologi- 
cal Report,  1900-1901,  p.  51. 

Breasted,  II.  §§  164,  175,  375,  795,  802;  other  paragraphs  tell  of 
imported  articles.  Later,  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  show  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  metal  in  Egypt  (Knudtzon,  nos.  14,  22,  25;  29,  line  184; 
so  translating  siparrii.  Eru,  also,  occurs  in  letters  to  and  from  Egypt, 
nos.  14,  19,  33-36,  40,  69,  162;  cf.  77,  109,  297). 

Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  33. 

B.  S.  A.,  1903-1904,  X.  198,  202. 

See  B.  S.  A.,  ix.  121  ff,  333;  x.  4,  5,  59;  Mosso,  Palaces,  passim; 
Hawes,  Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece,  passim. 

According  to  Schliemann  copper  only  was  found  in  the  first  city 
(a  small  amount  of  tin  present  accidentally),  and  both  copper  and 
bronze  in  the  second  (Ilios,  1881,  pp.  249,  251,  252.  But  Dorpfeld’s 
investigations  show  that  apparently  no  pure  copper  at  all  has  been 
found  on  the  site  (Troja  und  Ilion,  1902,  I.  324-330,  366-367). 

Wooley,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop,  1914,  vi.  88-90,  93;  cf. 
King,  History  of  Babylon,  p.  128.  For  bronze  at  Boghaz-koi  see 
VVinckler,  M.  D.  0-G.,  1907,  no.  35,  p.  7. 
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In  Canaan,  as  at  Troy  and  in  Assyria,  bronze  and  not 
copper  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed,  and  the  ex- 
cavations at  different  places  reveal  its  use  as  early  as  2500 
B.C.  At  Megiddo  ornaments  and  implements  made  of  the 
alloy  were  found  in  the  earliest  strata,  dating  back,  there- 
fore, to  about  the  twentieth  century  B.C.  and  perhaps  ear- 
lier.®* From  this  city  and  from  the  surrounding  country 
suits  of  bronze  armor  and  vessels  of  bronze  were  taken  as 
the  spoils  of  war  by  Thothmes  III.®*  At  the  neighboring 
town  of  Taanach,  likewise,  it  was  met  with  in  both  the  first 
and  second  strata,  and  dates  approximately  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.^®  At  Gezer  it  was  the  domi- 
nant metal  throughout  the  history  of  the  city,  which  began 
about  3000  B.C.,  and  it  has  been  discovered  certainly  in  all 
the  Semitic  strata,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from  about 
2500  B.C.^^  And  at  Lachish  both  copper  and  bronze  articles 
were  unearthed  in  the  lowest  level  which  is  dated  about  1700 
B.C.,  and  bronze  objects  were  found  throughout  all  the 
other  strata.^®  Moreover  contemporary  records,  the  An- 
nals of  Thothmes  III.  and  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters,  speak 
of  the  use  of  the  metal  in  Canaan  and  northern  Syria. ^®  So 
that  when  Israel  entered  Canaan  bronze  was  generally 
known  in  all  the  countries  round  about,  and  not  only  in 
these  countries,  but  in  Canaan  itself  it  had  been  employed 
for  over  a thousand  years,  and  in  its  use  the  people  of  the 
land  had  reached  a high  stage  of  development. 

Schumacher,  Tell  el-Mutesellim,  1908,  pp.  14,  15,  20,  21,  43,  53, 
etc. 

Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  II.  §§  435,  436. 

Sellin,  Tell  Ta'annek,  1904,  pp.  27,  28,  41,  SO,  52,  etc.  Bronze  is 
found  in  these  two  strata;  copper  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  (p. 
94).  For  dating,  see  p.  loi  f¥. 

Macalister,  Excav.  of  Gezer,  II.  264.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Labaja,  apparently  of  the  south  of  Canaan,  speaks  of  a dagger  of 
bronze  (Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  no.  254,  1.  43).  For  bronze 
at  Ain  Shems,  see  P.  E.  F.  Annual,  1912-1913,  p.  59. 

Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  pp.  39-40;  but  cf.  p.  188.  Cf.  also 
Bliss  and  Macalister,  Excavations  in  Palestine,  pp.  27,  149  for  bronze 
objects  which  are  probably  pre-Israelite. 

See  note  32.  Cf.  note  41,  and  Knudtzon,  no.  82,  1.  38;  147,  1.  53; 
151,  1.  47  (siparru). 
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In  the  light  of  this  investigation  and  a former  one  re- 
garding iron,  it  is  evident  that  the  reference  in  Numbers 
xxxi.  22  to  the  six  metals,  “the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead,”  is  entirely  appropriate 
to  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and 
of  their  entrance  into  Canaan ; and  accords  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  metals  which  was  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  and 
other  peoples  of  that  period  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had 
commercial  relations. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  James  Burt  Willson. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE 

New  Essays  Concerning  Human  Understanding.  By  Gottfried  Wil- 
helm Leibnitz.  Together  with  an  Appendix  of  some  shorter  pieces. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Alfred  Gideon  Langley,  A.M. (Brown). 
Second  edition.  Chicago : The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

1916.  Pp.  xix,  861.  $3.00. 

No  modern  philosopher  is  better  fitted  to  serve  the  Christian  theolo- 
gian than  is  Leibnitz.  His  extensive  and  persistent  treatment  of 
theological  problems,  his  broadly  constructive  attitude,  the  focusing  in 
his  mind  of  preceding  thought,  his  unique  appreciation  of  the  old 
in  relation  to  the  new, — all  make  for  this.  Moreover,  at  no  time  since 
his  death  (1716)  has  his  possible  service  in  this  respect  loomed  so  large 
as  at  the  present  time.  For  the  conditions  which  formed  the  mainspring 
of  his  great  objective  are  found  with  us  today.  As  the  disorganization 
of  his  smaller  world  impelled  him  to  labor  for  universal  harmony  in  all 
spheres  of  human  life,  so  the  present  enlarged  disorganization  calls 
for  a similar  effort. 

Broadly  conceived,  the  significance  of  Leibnitz  may  be  found  in  his 
historical  position.  Our  Christian  culture  has  passed  steadily,  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  from  an  ever  lessening  transcendentalism  to  an  ever 
growing  positivism;  and  we  are  still  within  this  movement.  Leibnitz 
stood  midway  between  the  former  as  embodied  in  “scholasticism”  and 
the  latter  as  expressed  in  “science” ; and  no  mind  ever  contained  so 
much  of  both.  He  is  therefore  preeminently  fitted  to  give  direction 
and  balance  to  all  who  are  now  interested  in  reconstruction  And  in 
particular  the  theologian,  whose  task  it  is  to  maintain  the  transcendental 
concern,  may  find  unending  stimulus  in  the  marvelously  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  thought  of  this  tireless  inquirer. 

Thus  the  effort  to  make  Leibnitz  more  accessible  by  translation 
merits  commendation.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  present  work. 
For  the  Nouveaux  Essais  makes  unusual  demands  upon  the  translator, 
not  alone  in  the  long  labor  of  translation  but  because  this  work  of 
Leibnitz  particularly  needs  commentary.  This  requires  rare  devotion 
and  industry,  and  Mr.  Langley’s  work  is  signalized  by  both  throughout. 
The  translation  has  been  made  with  painstaking  care;  and  while  it  has 
its  defects  (serious  errors  in  translation  now  and  then  and  unhappy 
renditions  frequently)  it  is  quite  adequate  on  the  whole.  The  com- 
mentary, as  furnished  in  the  copious  Notes,  constitutes  a most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  and  has  been  done  with  an  erudition  which  should  be 
gratifying  to  American  scholars.  Supplement  and  correction  to  the 
Notes  has  been  made  in  part  (pp.  721-775)  ; this  can  be  amplified  in  a 
revised  edition,  which  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  may  be  undertaken 
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in  the  near  future.  It  should  be  added  that  the  present  issue  is  a 
reprint  (not  a second  edition,  as  implied)  of  the  original  publication 
(1896,  Macmillan). 

Most  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  (including  those  of 
theological  import)  are  now  accessible  in  English  translations, — by 
Duncan  (New  Haven,  1890),  by  Langley  (above),  by  Latta  (Oxford, 
1898)  and  by  Montgomery  (Chicago,  1908).  The  Theodicee  has  never 
appeared  in  English,  though  its  abridgment  has  (Duncan,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
194-208;  also,  by  Kroeger,  Journ.  Spec.  Philos.,  1873,  PP-  30-42).  The 
Systema  Theologicum  (not  in  any  of  the  above)  has  been  translated 
into  English  (by  C.  W.  Russell,  London,  1850),  as  also  the  Letters  to 
Clark  (parallel  French-English  of  both  correspondents,  London,  1717, 
and  of  Leibnitz  alone,  Duncan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  218-286).  Moreover,  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  the  man  and  his  thought  are  also  available  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  treatises  of  Merz  (1884),  of  Dewey  (1888),  of 
Latta  (op.  cit.,  pp.  1-199)  and  of  Bertrand  Russell  (1900).  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  nevertheless  Leibnitz  continues  to  influence  very  little  the 
thought  of  the  English  speaking  world.  One  may  hope  that  perhaps 
the  defect  may  be  cured  through  the  felt  need  for  guidance  from  such 
a mind  at  this  time.  The  standard  work  on  the  theology  of  Leibnitz 
still  remains  that  of  his  fellow  countryman,  Aloys  Pichler  (2  vols., 
Munich,  1869-70). 

Horace  C.  Longwell. 

Princeton  University. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Religion  of  Power.  A Study  of  Christianity  in  Relation  to  the 
Quest  for  Salvation  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World,  and  Its  Signifi- 
cance for  the  Present  Age.  By  Harris  E.  Kirk,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton:  New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Company.  i2mo.  Pp. 
317.  $1.50  net. 

A ministerial  friend  said  recently  to  the  reviewer  that  he  had  just 
preached  a sermon  taken  from  Dr.  Kirk’s  Religion  of  Power,  and  had 
held  up  the  book  in  the  pulpit  so  as  to  show  clearly  to  the  congregation 
the  source  of  his  inspiration.  If  these  lectures,  delivered  on  the  James 
Sprunt  Foundation  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1916,  furnish  themes  and  suggestions  for  many  sermons,  as  we 
believe  they  will,  it  is  because  Dr.  Kirk  is  primarily  a preacher— “the 
best  preacher  in  Baltimore,”  we  have  often  heard.  But  Dr.  Kirk  is 
scholar  and  thinker  as  well  as  preacher,  and  his  lectures  expressed 
in  terse  and  vigorous  English,  are  the  result  of  wide  and  fruitful 
study  in  the  field  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  environment  of 
early  Christianity. 

Dr.  Kirk  believes  that  Christianity  is  a religion  of  power  because, 
as  he  says,  he  has  experienced  its  power  in  his  own  life,  and  because 
its  power  is  revealed  in  history.  The  beliefs  of  Christianity  belong  to 
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a causal  as  well  as  to  a cognitive  series,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour’s  distinction. 
Instead  of  merely  bringing  to  men  a series  of  concepts,  the  gospel 
offered  them  contact  with  a Person,  Jesus  Christ,  “a  fixed  and  inde- 
structible fact  of  history.”  For  the  myths  of  Cybele,  Attis  and  Osiris  it 
substituted  the  “historic  Personality,  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  world’s  Redeemer.”  In  the  first  part  of  his  discussion  Dr.  Kirk 
reviews  the  quest  for  safe  conduct  or  salvation  in  the  ancient  world.' 
the  ritual  quest  in  the  mystery  religions,  the  ethical  quest  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  legal  quest  among  the  Jews.  The  mystery 
religions  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  the  notions  of  immortality, 
of  purification,  of  brotherhood  based  on  religious  relationships,  in 
short  with  the  conception  of  personal  religion;  but  while  the  ritual 
intoxicated  the  senses  it  stifled  the  ethical  impulse.  The  mystery 
cults  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  but  they  lacked 
historic  roots  and  supplied  no  ethical  dynamic. 

Pungent  and  illuminating  are  Dr.  Kirk’s  characterizations  of  the 
ethical  teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Socrates  had  ethical  passion 
with  too  much  optimism  and  too  little  notion  of  human  perversity ; 
Plato  in  seeking  to  understand  himself  found  God,  but  had  a message 
only  for  the  intellectual  aristocracy ; Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the 
mean  tended  to  identify  morality  with  expediency,  and  his  distinction 
between  the  rational  and  the  concupiscent  parts  of  the  soul  set  rather 
than  solved  the  moral  problem  indicated  by  President  Wilson  when  he 
said  that  the  mind  “reigns  but  does  not  govern,”  and  that  “we  are 
governed  by  a tumultuous  house  of  commons  made  up  of  the  passions, 
and  the  ruling  passion  is  prime  minister  and  coerces  the  sovereign” ; the 
Stoic  with  his  will  to  be  good  preached  an  impossible  creed  of  strenu- 
ous endeavor,  and  the  Epicurean  with  his  will  to  be  happy  was  unable 
to  define  what  true  happiness  is;  and  the  Latin  writers,  reproducing 
the  thought  of  the  Greek  masters,  followed  eagerly  but  vainly  the  same 
quest  in  “the  scepticism  of  Lucretius,  the  opportunism  of  Cicero,  the 
humanism  of  Virgil  and  the  resignation  of  Seneca.”  The  ethical  quest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  not  lacking  in  subtlety  or  sincerity, 
but  failed  as  a moral  dynamic,  and  thus  intensified  the  need  of  a 
religion  of  power  which  was  supplied  by  Christianity. 

After  tracing  with  rapid  strokes  the  development  of  Judaism  and 
Pharisaism,  and  describing  the  office  of  the  moral  law  as  a diagnosti- 
cian revealing  man’s  desperate  situation,  and  of  the  ceremonial  law 
with  its  types  and  sacrifices  as  a schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ, 
and  the  failure  of  the  law  as  a whole  “to  evolve  a moral  dynamic  of 
sufficient  force  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a growing  ethical  passion,” 
Dr.  Kirk  approaches  the  second  and  constructive  part  of  his  task. 
This  is  frankly  an  interpretation  of  Paulinism  and  a sermon  on  the 
text,  “The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that 
believeth.”  The  originality  of  Christianity  lay  not  in  its  ideas,  most 
of  which  were  not  new,  but  in  its  power  to  bring  men  into  right  rela- 
tions with  God  (justification  and  adoption)  and  in  its  supply  of  new 
moral  energy  in  the  struggle  for  holiness  (sanctification).  The  inter- 
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pretation  of  Paul  is  fresh  in  expression  and  lit  up  with  original  in- 
sights, and  emphasis  is  everywhere  laid  upon  the  historic  element  in 
Christianity.  “The  resurrection  of  Jesus  proved  that  behind  the  gospel 
message  was  a dynamic  life;  the  Christian  community  proved  the  fact 
that  the  gospel  was  creative  within  the  sphere  of  human  experience.” 
“Behind  pardoning  love  was  the  historic  deed  of  the  cross.  . . . Chris- 
tianity began  in  history,  it  made  history,  and  it  promised  historic  fruits 
in  the  future.” 

Is  Christianity  the  final  religion,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  This 
question  is  answered  in  the  last  lecture  (one  of  the  best),  and  the 
argument  is  that  with  changes  in  modes  of  thought  and  in  material  en- 
vironment the  fundamental  needs  of  human  nature  are  the  same  to-day 
as  they  were  in  earlier  ages,  and  that  no  philosophic  theory  of  God* 
and  no  syncretic  religion  can  satisfy  the  present  needs  of  the  soul.  Of 
the  optimistic  and  mystical  sects  of  to-day  in  which  power  is  sought 
he  says,  that  “there  is  no  enduring  power  in  the  unreality  of  mental 
anaesthesia” ; and  of  the  social  passion  of  the  day,  regarded  as  a by- 
product of  Christianity,  that  it  is  “rich  in  idealism,  but  poor  in  ideas.” 
“In  spite  of  the  best  intentions  it  remains  a programme;  it  lacks  power, 
and  many  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  of  a personal  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  sole  condition  of  success  in  the  social  enterprise.” 

The  volume  ends  appropriately  with  an  appeal  to  the  church  to  engage 
in  “a  passionate  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “not 
simply  to  hold  or  enjoy  a faith,  but  to  propagate  a faith.”  With  the 
church  so  engaged,  “we  shall  again  see  the  Christian  Dynamic  function- 
ing in  history,  as  it  did  when  first  it  illuminated  the  darkness  and 
transformed  the  life  of  the  ancient  world.” 

Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.  By  George  Albert  Coe,  Professor  in  the 
•Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  'University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  Pp.  365.  $1.50. 

This  book  consists  of  nineteen  rather  loosely  connected  essays  on 
psychological  subjects  relating  to  religion.  It  is  “intended  as  a hand- 
book for  beginners  in  the  psychological  analysis  of  religion”  and  “does 
not  attempt  a balanced  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.” 

The  first  two  chapters  are  general  and  introductory.  With  the  third 
chapter  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  specific  themes  of  religious  psy- 
chology. The  first  of  these  is  “The  Data  and  how  they  are  ascertained.” 
This  chapter  makes  an  unfortunate  opening  in  the  words  “What  does 
one  do  when  one  is  religious?”  It  is  trtie  that  one’s  conduct  is  greatly 
influenced  by  religion  as  it  is  by  artistic  taste  and  physical  conditions, 
but  the  testimony  furnished  by  introspection  is  certainly  more  direct 
than  any  inferred  from  “doings,”  and  such  testimony  is  available  in 
great  abundance.  However  valuable  the  contribution  made  to  psy- 
chology by  observation  of  physical  activity,  the  chief  witnesses  in 
case  of  the  finer  emotions  must  be  the  experiences  of  the  soul  that  are 
known  only  to  the  inner  consciousness. 
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The  defects  of  this  method — the  method  of  inference  from  "doings,” 
— are  especially  evident  in  the  chapters  on  Mysticism  and  Prayer,  which 
can  hardly  be  characterized  by  any  terms  more  flattering  than  “pitifully 
weak.” 

The  chapter  on  Data  is  disappointing  also  in  its  failure  to  keep  its 
promise.  It  contains  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  called  data;  and 
data  are  what  we  most  seriously  need.  The  methods  by  which  data 
may  be  gathered  are  well  described,  but  the  sifting  of  the  data  gathered 
and  the  weighing  of  them  is  scarcely  considered,  and  such  sifting  and 
weighing  is  fundamental  to’  the  work. 

There  is  much  in  the  chapter  on  “Racial  Beginnings  in  Religion”  that 
is  open  to  doubt,  much  that  is  dogmatic  beyond  all  scientific  tolerance. 
In  the  chapter  on  “Mental  Traits  of  Religious  Teachers”  we  have  a 
most  superficial  glance  at  some  features  of  some  men,  but  nothing 
broad  enough  or  sufficiently  characteristic  to  found  any  generalization 
of  value.  Indeed  the  attempt  to  find  principles  by  such  partial  analysis 
is  hopeless  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 

The  chapter  on  Mysticism  is,  I think,  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  the 
book,  and  shows  surprising  ignorance  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  most  difficult  field  for  the  analytic  psychologist.  The 
author’s  confessed  distrust  of  mysticism  may  be  well  grounded,  but  does 
not  justify  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
the  souls  of  men.  Tauler,  George  Fox  and  the  Indian  Mystics  are 
phenomena  too  big  to  be  ignored  or  scorned. 

The  chapter  on  Prayer  is  the  most  significant  chapter  in  the  book, 
as  the  author  truly  says,  “A  history  of  the  psychology  of  prayer  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  a history  and  psychology  of  religion.”  The 
view  of  the  author  is  not  a new  one,  and  is  remarkable  only  as  the 
view  of  one  who  professes  so  frankly — see  preface — his  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

The  functions  of  prayer  as  specifically  set  forth  here  are,  ist,  “It 
is  a way  of  getting  oneself  together,  of  mobilizing  and  concentrating 
one’s  dispersed  capacities,  of  begetting  the  confidence  that  tends  toward 
victory  over  difficulties.”  2nd.  “It  starts  as  the  assertion  of  any  desire, 
it  ends  as  the  organization  of  one’s  own  desires  into  a system  of  desires 
recognized  as  superior  and  then  made  one’s  own.”  3rd.  “The  function 
of  prayer  is  that  of  training  men  in  the  attitudes  of  mind  that  are 
fundamental  to  democratic  society.”  4th.  “Finally,  prayer  has  the 
function  of  extending  one’s  acquaintance  with  agreeable  persons.”  This 
last,  a little  more  profanely  put,  is  that  prayer  is  a means  of  breaking 
into  good  society. 

No  one  will  deny  that  prayer  may  have  all  these  good  uses.  But 
is  this  all?  Is  prayer  only  a means  of  organizing  one’s  own  desires? 
Only  a means  of  training  men  to  proper  attitudes  of  mind?  Is  it 
purely  subjective?  its  only  influence  reflexive?  Is  there  no  communion? 
no  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  God  which  is  in  the  mind,  no 
Father  in  heaven  who  in  some  sense  answers  prayer?  Is  it  “simply 
auto-suggestion?”  It  would  be  sad  to  think  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
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the  author’s  own  belief  in  the  “Fatherhood  of  God.”  Of  course,  we 
must  be  scientific;  we  must  not  flinch  from  the  conclusions  reached  by 
an  investigation ; but  is  this  the  conclusion  of  one’s  analysis  ? I deny  it. 
The  author  himself  does  not  accept  it,  or  he  could  not  even  profess 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  A fetish,  a fiction,  or  a priest  would 
answer  just  as  well  as  the  object  on  which  to  focus  our  attention  while 
we  organize  our  desires.  Such  would  be  “A  faith  as  false  as  all  un- 
sweet.” We  have  heard  this  doctrine  too  often  to  be  shocked  by  it ; 
but  we  protest  in  the  name  of  psychology  against  such  teaching  being 
represented  as  the  finding  of  that  respectable  but  very  crude  and  in- 
complete science. 

The  book  seems  useful  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  our 
psychology  is  as  yet  inadequate  to  explain  such  problems  as  are 
presented  by  religious  consciousness.  It  is  easy,  and  sometimes  profit- 
able, to  discuss  the  psychological  phenomena  associated  with  religious 
experience,  but  rash  and  premature  to  venture  such  conclusions  as  are 
so  dogmatically  stated  in  this  book. 

Few  of  us  are  better  qualified  to  undertake  such  a task,  but  I feel 
sure  that  the  author  must  have  felt  that  he  was  far  beyond  his  depth. 

S.  A.  Martin. 

Lafayette  College. 

Religious  Experience : its  Evidential  Value.  By  George  Preston 

Mains.  The  Abingdon  Press:  New  York,  Cincinnati.  Pp.  272. 

Fully  realizing  the  scope  of  his  theme  and  the  magnitude  of  the  field 
from  which  he  must  sort  his  material  the  author  has  wasted  neither 
space  nor  words  on  an  exordium,  but  rather  at  the  beginning  he  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  acquainting  his  readers  with  those  facts  that  are 
fundamental  and  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 
He  starts  with  man,  made  in  God’s  own  likeness  and  endowed  with 
moral,  intellectual  and  affectiohal  faculties  that  are  capable  of  infinite 
expansion,  and  in  whom  there  must  be  and  is  a ‘Spiritual  Sense,’ 
which  lies  behind  and  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  experience;  It 
is  with  this  spirit  within  man  that  God  has  ever  kept  himself  in  un- 
broken touch ; and  because  of  this  fact,  man  has  never  been  able  to 
divest  himself  of  the  consciousness  of  divine  nearness,  and  is  ‘incura- 
bly religious.’  As  universal  man  has  within  him  both  a religious  faculty 
and  a possibility  of  spiritual  growth,  the  only  trustworthy  and  logical 
proof  of  the  validity  of  any  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  pragmatic  test. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  It  is  this  test  that  the  author  has 
applied  in  a spirit  of  open-mindedness,  candor  and  reverence  to  every 
step  in  his  argument,  to  every  chapter  of  his  book. 

In  chapter  two  Mr.  Mains  first  shows  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, especially  in  recent  years,  by  psychic  research  in  bringing  to 
light  many  phenomena  and  data  that  have  hitherto  been  concealed  or 
unknown,  and  how  such  newly  discovered  facts  bear  directly  upon 
individual  religious  experience.  However,  he  has.  not  committed  the 
fatal  blunder  that  so  many  recent  writers  have  made  in  identifying 
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man’s  ‘spiritual  sense’  with  his  ‘psychic  sense.’  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
does  he  stand  with  the  old  philosophy,  “which  mapped  out  the  human 
mind  into  ‘Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will,’  each  a watertight  compart- 
ment susceptible  of  being  independently  examined  by  itself.”  The 
mental  life  of  man  is  one,  and  he  exercises  the  same  faculties  in  his 
religious  thought  and  experience  as  in  the  other  activities  of  his  normal 
life.  The  difference  between  the  religious  experiences  of  an  individual 
and  the  other  complex  phases  of  his  life  is  one  of  ‘direction,  emphasis 
and  application.’  The  spiritual  sense  whose  source  is  divine,  and  is  the 
instrument  by  which  knowledge  of  God  and  a spiritual  universe  is 
possible,  like  the  faculty  of  conscience,  is  subject  to  education.  God’s 
revelation  of  himself  and  the  inspiration  by  which  he  has  ever  illumi- 
nated the  soul  of  man  have  not  come  solely  by  some  outward,  miracu- 
lous or  phenomenal  manifestations,  which  was  so  long  maintained  by 
the  old  traditional  school,  but  rather  are  those  that  have  their  seat  and 
operation  within  the  human  breast.  As  man  has  advanced  intellectually 
and  morally  by  the  free  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
so  also  he  has  climbed  to  the  most  inspiring  spiritual  heights  and  has 
attained  consciousness  of  divine  presence  in  proportion  as  he  has 
utilized  and  developed  the  spiritual  sense  within  him.  According  to  Mr. 
Mains,  such  a philosophy  has  a direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  in  ‘that  what  was  universal  in  man  was  mani- 
fested, concentrated,  in  the  historic  revelation  of  Christ.’  ‘In  him  the 
universal  subjective  became  the  unique  objective  revelation.’ 

In  chapter  three  the  author  occupies  himself  more  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  according  to  the  principles  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy and  experience  than  with  religious  experience  in  general.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  conception,  God  through  the  ministry  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  mission  is  similar  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
relates  himself  creatively  and  vitally  to  man’s  entire  being  and  existence. 
Endowed  intellectually,  man  by  the  ever  increasing  exercise  of  his 
intellect  has  well  nigh  unlimited  capacity  in  that  faculty;  as  a social 
being,  society  is  the  great  school  in  which  his  individuality  comes  to 
expression,  in  which  his  powers  find  development,  and  which  brings 
to  him  self-discipline  and  training  for  service.  Endowed  with  a re- 
ligious sense,  he  must  be  sensitively  responsible  to  his  obligation,  de- 
velop this  God-given  faculty,  and  so  rise  to  the  highest  sphere  of 
Christian  attainment  through  the  illumination  and  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  spiritual  transformation  can  come  only  through 
conversion  which  is  ‘the  turning  of  the  soul’s  vision  toward  the  face 
of  God’  and  is  brought  about  by  a surrender  of  the  will  and  heart  to 
the  divine  spirit.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  placed  upon  con- 
version by  philosophy  and  the  various  explanations  that  recent  psy- 
chologists have  offered,  Christian  conversion  in  the  light  of  historical 
facts  and  human  experience  is  the  superlative  because  supernatural 
event  in  the  moral  and  religious  history  of  man. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as  to  some  of  the 
evidential  values  of  that  religious  experience  dependent  upon  and  issu- 
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ing  from  Christian  conversion.  The  author  begins  with  character, 
which  in  the  Kantian  and  naturalistic  sense  is  only  a habitual,  purpose- 
ful training  of  the  will.  (Conscience  accords  with  the  demands  of  an 
enlightened  understanding  and  is  thus  the  product  of  cumulative 
processes.  But  in  passing  over  into  the  realm  of  Christian  character, 
man  is  face  to  face  with  new  mysteries  and  fresh  problems.  Christian 
character  can  be  realized  only  in  a spiritual  environment,  for  Christi- 
anity, like  no  other  historic  faith,  demands  a direct  and  conscious  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  soul  to  God.  It  places  before  the  individual 
the  highest  possible  ideals  and  sees  in  man  infinite  possibilities  of 
goodness,  but  at  the  same  time  it  places  upon  him  the  most  imperative 
and  exacting  demands  of  conformity  to  its  principles.  In  a remarkably 
clear  and  concise  way  Mr.  Mains  has  traced  its  footsteps  of  progress 
from  its  very  incipiency  amid  a pagan  Roman  civilization  down  to  the 
present  time  as  the  most  triumphant,  persistent  and  uplifting  force  in 
the  history  of  human  society.  Not  only  has  he  pointed  out  its  great 
influence  on  civilization  as  a whole,  but  has  given  examples  of  in- 
dividual conversion  and  transformations  of  single  characters  that  have 
left  their  indelible  impression  both  on  their  own  generation  and  ages  to 
come,  all  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  connection  with  this  transforming  and  character-forming  power  of 
the  Spirit,  the  author  mentions  several  criteria  by  which  its  evidential 
value  must  be  judged,  among  which  are  (i)  It  would  be  decidedly  false 
and  unfair  “to  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  power  and  value  of  Christianity 
as  simply  transforming  and  making  good  characters  out  of  bad,”  for  a 
great  majority  of  the  finest  Christian  characters,  those  firmly  grounded 
in  the  faith  and  most  deeply  experienced  in  spiritual  things,  have  not 
come  from  the  ranks  of  outbroken  sinfulness,  but  in  early  life  were 
reared  in  a healthy  moral  and  social  environment.  (2)  To  justly  judge 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  several  features 
such  as  environment,  habit,  temperament,  the  mental  and  moral  capacity 
of  the  person  concerned.  (3)  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  not 
all  subjects  have  a uniform  or  like  phenomenal  experience  either  at  con- 
version or  in  the  after  developments  of  character,  but  “men  seemingly 
come  into  the  Christian  life  under  a great  variety  and  diversity  of 
phenomenal  expression.”  (4)  The  testimony  of  Christian  character 
attains  its  highest  evidential  value,  not  from  sporadic  individual  cases, 
but  from  the  massed  consensus  of  the  Christian  life.  (5)  The  psy- 
chology of  Christian  experience  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ulti- 
mate Cause  and  Source  of  this  experience. 

In  the  development  of  Christian  character  there  have  always  been 
manifestations  of  certain  finer  virtues  of  which  man  is  not  capable,  save 
through  the  illuminating  and  guiding  power  of  God.  The  two  chief 
graces  to  which  the  author  calls  attention  are  joy  and  fortitude  of  the 
highest  and  most  enduring  type.  Along  side  these  special  spiritual 
fruits  he  places  Christian  service  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  has  saved  Christianity  from  the  doleful  consequences  of  adverse 
criticism.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  never  limited  itself  to 
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the  mere  transformation  of  the  inward  man  but  has  invariably  issued 
forth  in  promptings  to  good,  to  relieve  suffering,  to  uplift  the  fallen  and 
to  cheer  the  sorrowing.  Although  such  promptings  have  always  been 
present  in  society  in  a spirit  of  altruism,  yet  a distinctive  glory  of 
Christianity  is  that  it  laid  hold  upon  the  native  altruism  of  the  human 
heart  and  quickened  it  into  a new  and  larger  life,  touching  it  with  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  ordaining  it  to  new  and  higher  careers  of  service. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  service  is  to  work  itself  vitally  into  all 
the  organism  of  human  society,  to  furnish  the  practical  and  controlling 
ideals  of  education,  of  business  and  of  the  home  and  social  intercourse. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Mains  unhesitatingly  and  confidently 
submits  the  human  values  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  test  of  pragmatic 
philosophy,  with  the  following  results:  (i)  In  the  field  of  general 

history,  if  any  faith  or  movement  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  by  its 
practical  effects  on  life,  then  a pragmatic  philosophy  can  ask  for  no 
better  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  is  furnished  in  its  history 
of  moral  conquest.  (2)  “The  Church  beyond  all  question  is  the  loftiest 
and  greatest  human  organism  which  Christianity  has  created”  and  its 
history  and  conduct  furnishes  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  the 
divine  character  of  Christianity.  (3)  “Christianity,  by  what  it  has 
accomplished,  by  what  it  shows  itself  capable  of  doing,  and  by  what  it 
pledges  itself  to  do,  to  meet  the  moral  needs  of  all  individuals  and  on 
all  planes  of  human  needs,  presents  a history  which  calls  for  unanimous 
commendation  by  the  pragmatic  jury.”  (4)  Finally,  Christianity  has 
proved  to  the  world  its  absolute  sufficiency  to  meet  the  needs  of  man’s 
spiritual  welfare ; and  in  the  light  of  most  saintly  and  heroic  living,  its 
conception  of  immortality  furnishes  the  loftiest  and  most  inspiring 
motives  for  the  shaping  of  character  and  the  government  of  life. 

Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Mains  has  displayed  a master’s  hand  in  his 
choice  of  words,  in  his  clearness  of  statement  and  in  his  selection  of 
material  and  arrangement  of  facts.  Nowhere  has  he  left  his  reader  in 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  own  personal  convictions.  Believing  with 
heart  and  mind  in  the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  the  overruling  pres- 
ence of  God  and  in  his  power  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  transform  and 
make  anew  the  character  of  man,  he  has  set  forth  with  all  candor  and 
reverence  those  proofs  that  inevitably  point  toward  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  call  his  readers  attention  to  the 
alleged  failures  and  weaknesses  of  Christianity,  and  in  each  case  he 
has  been  able  to  place  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  the  mistakes 
and  the  utter  absurdity  of  its  enemies.  He  has  not  wasted  valuable 
space  upon  unessentials  and  petty  points  of  controversy.  He  exhibits 
a remarkable  familiarity  with  the  latest  thought  and  philosophy  of 
the  times  and  uses  it  to  great  advantage,  in  his  search  for  the  true  evi- 
dential value  of  religious  experience  in  confirming  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  and  authority  of  his  Gospel  in  the  world. 

Arthur  R.  Chaffee. 

Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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The  Daivn  of  a \ew  Religious  Era,  and  other  Essays.  By  Dr.  Paul 
■Carus.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Company,  Chicago.  Pp.  vii,  128.  1916. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  in  many  respects  a misnomer;  for,  judging 
from  its  contents  the  author  seeks  more  to  establish  a new  era  of  sci- 
ence than  one  of  religion.  To  him  the  greatest  enemy  of  true  religion 
are  Dogmatists  and  all  those  who  put  any  other  interpretation  on  its 
principles  than  those  that  are  strictly  scientific.  He  has  gone  so  far 
in  his  ruthless  criticism  that  he  has  brought  God  down  to  the  level  of 
“an  Idea  of  moral  import,”  and  in  the  place  of  the  God  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  he  has  lifted  the  God  of  Science,  who  is  “not 
personal  but  superpersonal,”  who  is  the  possibility  of  Science,  the 
truth  of  knowledge,  and  the  authority  of  conduct. 

Instead  of  Christianity  or  any  other  religion  being  divine,  it  is 
science  that  is  divine,  and  by  reducing  relgion  to  a matter  of  science, 
both  in  form  and  method  of  statement,  he  declares  “that  no  conflict 
is  possible  between  genuine  science  and  true  religion,”  for  what  appears 
as  such  is  only  a conflict  between  science  and  paganism.  Therefore 
the  only  hope  for  Christianity  is  to  free  itself  from  the  superstition, 
paganism  and  error  that  have  crept  into  it  during  the  course  lof  its 
history,  and  to  seek  salvation  through  the  reformation  of  higher 
criticism  and  the  cleansing  power  of  science.  The  Bible  is  to 
be  read  and  studied,  not  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  inspiration, 
but  like  any  other  classic  of  its  time,  with  the  view  of  separating 
and  cleansing  it  “of  all  the  slag  and  dross  of  paganism”  which  thing 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  scientific  investigation. 

In  a chapter  devoted  to  a criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  Prof.  G.  J. 
Romanes,  although  Dr.  Carus  cannot  agree  with  the  former’s  applica- 
tion of  his  principle  of  pure  agnosticism,  yet  he  unites  with  Prof. 
Romanes  in  sajung  that  the  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  effacing  the  boundary  line  that  separates 
the  supernatural  from  the  natural,  which  is  rather  a contradiction  of 
the  statement  he  has  before  made  about  there  being  no  possible  conflict 
between  science  and  religion.  Like  Prof.  Romanes,  he  does  not  accept 
the  idea  of  a “carpenter  God,”  by  which  is  meant  the  anthropomorphic 
notion  of  a creator, — for  to  him  God  is  not  an  individual  being,  but  a 
superpersonal  omnipresence,  neither  moral,  good  nor  ethical,  but  only 
the  standard  of  goodness  and  the  ultimate  authority  for  all  moral 
conduct. 

In  his  criticism  of  Judge  Schiffer,  a German  justice,  for  his  conserv- 
atism concerning  certain  world  conceptions  Dr.  Carus  continually 
emphasizes  “freedom  of  thought,”  which  to  him  “is  alwaj's  the  best 
soil  for  a peaceful  evolution”  and  growth  and  without  which  no  age 
can  advance.  Especially  is  this  true  in  matters  of  religion,  whose 
growth  and  usefulness  have  often  been  checked  by  extreme  dogmatism 
and  “Church  Christianity'.”  But  in  his  zeal  and  effort  to  free  religion 
from  such  gross  superstition  and  error,  the  author  will  not  tolerate  any 
freedom  of  thought  that  is  not  strictly  scientific.  In  short,  in  his 
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attempt  to  free  religion  he  binds  it  with  still  stronger  chains,  those  of 
modern  science. 

This  is  the  attitude  he  maintains  throughout  his  book  and  this  in 
brief  is  the  work  of  the  Open  Court,  to  seek  out  by  scientific  inve.sti- 
gation  what  is  true  in  all  religion.  But  in  such  an  undertaking  Dr.  Cams 
will  discover,  as  many  have  found  out  before  by  experience,  that  there 
are  some  things  in  religion  and  about  it  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
science.  True,  as  the  author  says,  there  is  no  possible  conflict  between 
true  religion  and  genuine  science;  but  not  for  the  reasons  that  he  sets 
forth,  but  rather  because  the  two  run  along  parallel  lines.  Science  may 
scrutinize  those  facts  of  religion  that  lie  within  the  realm  of  the 
physical  senses,  but  has  no  means  of  investigating  those  great  spiritual 
verities  that  lie  beyond  the  physical,  and  that  can  not  be  demonstrated 
otherwise  than  by  faith.  Science  has  done  much  in  the  past  and  is 
destined  to  do  still  more  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  she 
assumes  altogether  too  much  when  she  poses  as  the  absolute  monarch  of 
the  universe  to  which  everything  else  must  submit.  Dr.  Carus,  like  all 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  destroys  much,  and  takes  away  still 
more,  of  one’s  faith,  but  in  turn  has  nothing  to  offer  or  substitute. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  Arthur  R.  Chaffee. 

The  Unvarnished  Facts  About  Christian  Science.  By  William  Edward 
Biederwolf.  The  Glad  Tidings  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  author  has  a single  aim  in  view  and  that  is  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  Christian  Science  both  as  a religious  system  and  as  a philosophy. 
This  he  does  in  words,  the  meaning  of  which  can  not  be  misunderstood 
and  by  facts  that  can  neither  be  disputed  nor  contradicted.  According 
to  the  author,  its  philosophy  is  Berkeley’s  Idealism  “pushed  to  its 
most  absurd  conclusions.’’  It  is  a system  in  which  Mrs.  Eddy  herself 
did  not  believe  and  certainly  did  not  practice,  and  is  unworthy  the 
name  Christian  or  Science.  He  first  proves  that  “it  is  unchristian  in  its 
pretended  origin’’  by  declaring  that  “Mrs.  Eddy  stole  her  ideas  from  a 
mental  healer,  and  then  ascribed  them  to  the  voice  of  God  in  her  own 
ear.’’  Christian  Science  owes  its  origin  not  to  revelation  from  God 
to  Mrs.  Eddy,  but  to  a Dr.  P.  P.  Quinby,  a one  time  metaphysical  healer 
up  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

To  the  author  Christian  Science  is  unchristian  in  its  method  of 
propagation,  being  only  a deceptive  scheme  for  making  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  so  near-sighted  as  to  be  misled 
by  its  teachings.  Finally,  Christian  Science  is  unchristian  in  its  teach- 
ing. The  cardinal  points  of  its  ethics  are  that  sin  has  no  reality  and 
that  marriage  is  “synonymous  with  legalized  lust”  both  of  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  In  denying 
the  personality  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  resurrection 
and  second  coming  of  Christ  it  is  certainly  unchristian  in  doctrine.  Mr. 
Biederwolf  in  setting  forth  his  arguments,  has  spared  neither  time  nor 
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labor  in  his  effort  to  discover  the  truth  about  Christian  Science,  nor 
has  he  been  at  all  sparing  in  his  language  against  it. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  Arthur  E..  Chaffee. 

Why  I Left  Christian  Science.  By  Max  Wertheimer,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  W.  Leon  Tucker.  Paper.  i6mo.  Pp.  60.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  arguments  against  Christian  Science  printed  in  this  brief  booklet 
are  not  new,  but  they  are  of  unusual  interest  because  the  writer  is  so 
familiar  with  his  theme.  He  was  once  a Jewish  rabbi,  and  became  in- 
terested in  Christian  Science  to  such  an  extent  that  he  secured  a certifi- 
cate as  a practitioner,  and  also  served  as  the  first  reader  and  teacher  in 
the  Christian  Science  church  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  subsequent  study 
of  the  Bible  and  his  acceptance  of  Christianity  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  fallacies  of  the  system  which  he  had  for  a time  adopted.  Among 
his  objections  to  Christian  Science  are  its  false  teachings  relative  to 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  also  its  statements  that  “the  return  of 
Christ”  and  also  the  “Holy  Spirit”  are  equivalents  for  “Christian 
Science.”  He  further  criticises  the  false  views  of  prayer,  of  Satan  and 
of  prophecy  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  “Science  and  Health.” 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Church,  Rationalism  Refuted.  A Reply  to  the 
Oregon  Rationalist  Society,  Containing  Expositions  of  Cosmogony, 
Inspiration,  Prayer,  Etc.,  Which  offer  Practical  Solutions  of  Cer- 
tain Great  Issues  Between  Science  and  the  Bible.  By  George  H. 
Bennett,  Former  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Portland 
University,  Member  of  the  Oregon  Conference,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  1914.  Pp.  164,  8 vo.  Cincinnati : Press  of  the  Meth< 
odist  Book  Concern.  1914. 

This  interesting  and  vigorous  book  is  a good  example  of  the  popular 
concessive  apologetics.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  maintained,  but 
this  is  done  by  allowing  that  it  is  only  partial.  It  is  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  “religion  and  ethics,”  and  even  within  that  sphere  it  must 
be  “measured  by  the  standard  of  love.”  In  a word,  whatever  the  mod- 
ern enlightened  rationalist  consciousness  finds  uncongenial  in  the  Bible, 
that  needs  no  defense ; for  it  is  not  really  in  that  part  of  the  Bible  which 
God  has  authorized.  Thus  the  whole  conception  is  negative  and  des- 
tructive. Peace  is  made  by  surrendering  what  the  enemy  demands. 
Again,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  is 
easily  overcome  when  we  “remember,”  for  example,  “that  the  discrep- 
ancy in  time  is  unimportant,  for  Moses  is  speaking  to  the  Hebrews  in 
an  allegory”  (p.  33).  Once  more,  the  objection  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  universality  and  uniformity  of 
“natural  law”  is  met  by  affirming  that  there  is  no  need  to  harmonize 
them.  Prayer  cannot  come  into  conflict  with  natural  law;  for  it  has 
only  a religious  sphere  (italics  the  author’s),  and  belongs  to  the  moral 
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realm  and  kingdom  of  conscience”  (p.  108).  So,  too,  the  difficulties 
arising  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo  are  dis- 
posed of  by  denying  the  doctrine.  “God  himself,”  we  are  told  (p.  129), 
“could  not  have  produced  the  chemical  elements  from  nothing,  as  some 
have  supposed.”  Nor  is  the  author  phased  by  the  objection  that  “God 
is  a spirit”  and  that  chemical  elements,  because  physical,  cannot  come 
out  of  spirit.  Against  the  express  teaching  even  of  the  Lord  Christ 
himself,  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  God  is  not  spirit,  or  that  spirit 
is  “the  all-pervading  luminiferous  ether,  which  is  invisible,  impalpable, 
and  imponderable,  and  yet  is  said  to  be  more  compact  and  elastic  than 
any  material  substance  we  can  see  and  handle” : “for  God  and  the  ether 
are  identical”  (p.  137)- 

Yet  it  should  not,  from  all  this,  be  supposed  that  the  book  under 
review  is  without  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  many  strong  points. 
The  chapter  on  “Science  and  Immortality”  is  suggestive.  Those  on 
“The  Triumphs  of  the  Bible”  and  “Is  the  Church  a Failure?”  are  im- 
pressive. The  discussion  of  faith  cures  and  of  miraculous  gifts  in 
general  is  sound  and  timely.  The  absurdity  of  considering  law  in  the 
abstract,  or  apart  from  a personal  God,  is  acutely  presented.  The 
testimony,  especially  the  scriptural  testimony,  to  the  deity  of  our  Lord 
is  elaborately  and  convincingly  set  forth.  For  this  and  more — and  it  is 
much — and  in  spite  of  its  inconsistency  with  what  has  been  criticized, 
we  render  thanks. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races,  in  Thirteen  Volumes.  Louis  Herbert 
Gray,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor.  George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Consulting  Editor.  Indian.  By  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt. 
Iranian.  By  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Vol.  VI,  8vo;  pp. 
ix,  404.  Boston : Marshall  Jones  Company.  1917. 

Vols : I,  IX  and  X of  this  great  series  were  comprehensively  but  very 
favorably  noticed  in  the  last  January  issue  of  this  Review,  and  it  is 
necessary  now  only  to  add  that  this  present  volume  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  attained  by  its  predecessors.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  as  regards  illustrations  and  the  bookmaking  in  general,  it 
exceeds  it.  We  await  the  further  numbers  with  renewed  interest. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Annual  of  the  Utah  Gospel  Mission  of  Cleveland  for  igip.  American 
Anthropology  Disproving  the  Book  of  Mormon.  By  Charles  A. 
Shook.  The  Utah  Gospel  Mission : Cleveland,  Ohio,  1916. 
"Reorganised”  or  "Josephite”  Mormonism,  Carefully  Considered  in  the 
Light  of  the  Bible  and  of  Good  Reason.  By  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting, 
Pastor  in  Salt  Lake  City  1892-1898,  Secretary  Utah  Gospel  Mission 
of  Cleveland,  1899.  The  Utah  Gospel  Mission:  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1917- 

Small  and  unpretentious  though  these  little  pamphlets  are,  the  re- 
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viewer  could  not  point  to  a more  effective  exposure  and  refutation  of 
Mormonism. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Miracles:  Why  not  to-day,  as  in  the  Book  of  Acts  Period?  By  F.  W. 
Boyle,  Missionary  in  Costa  Rica.  Charles  C.  Cook:  150  Nassau 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  8 vo,  pp.  46.  Price  10  cents. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  it  is  because  no  supernatural 
revelation  is  now  being  given  and,  consequently,  no  supernatural  at- 
testation is  now  needed.  Mr.  Boyle  holds,  that  miracles  were  “eviden- 
tial to  Israel  only”;  that  it  was  “exceptional  for  Gentiles  to  be  af- 
fected other  than  disastrously”  thereby ; that,  therefore,  miracles 
ought  not  to  be  looked  for  to-day  in  this  Gentile  age ; and  that  when 
they  are,  as  by  Romanists  and  Christian  Scientists,  evil  results  must  be 
expected. 

We  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  opposition  to  Romanism  and 
Christian  Science,  and  particularly  in  his  judgment  that  their  demand 
for  miracles  is  wrong  and  hurtful,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  he  bases  his  argument  is  valid.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  church  among  the  Gentiles  quite  as  much  as  among  the 
Jews  was  founded  on  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  greatest  of 
miracles,  i.e.,  the  resurrection,  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that  mira- 
cles were  evidential  to  Israel  onlj';  and  this  difficulty  would  be  in- 
creased when  we  remember  the  evidential  value  of  the  record  of 
miracles  to  the  church  of  all  the  ages  and  of  to-day. 

While,  however,  we  are  not  convinced  by  Mr.  Boyle’s  argument,  we 
appreciate  the  care  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  wrought  out. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Book  of  Revelation.  By  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Dean,  M.A.  Edinburgh: 
T.  & T.  Clark.  i2mo.  Cloth,  pp.  191.  Price  three  shillings. 

This  short  commentary  belongs  to  the  series  of  Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes  and  Private  Students,  edited  by  Principal  Alexander  White, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  D.D.  The  author  belongs  to  the 
school  of  prophetic  interpreters  who  are  commonly  known  as  preterists, 
and  he  finds  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  Revelation  fulfilled  in  the  age 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  is  aided  in  his  study  by  an  extensive  ex- 
amination of  Jewish  apocalyptical  literature  and  of  Roman  history. 
The  great  victory  described  in  the  Revelation  is  declared  to  have  been 
realized  in  the  overthrow  of  Caesar-worship.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  book  is  found  in  an  endeavor  to  encourage  Christians  to  be 
faithful  under  Roman  persecutions.  Its  permanent  value  is  traced  in 
strengthening  Christians  to  steadfast  endurance  and  to  unconquerable 
hope  in  everj'  dark  hour  of  conflict  between  Satan  and  God.  With 
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naive  British  loyalty  the  author  depicts  the  German  Kaiser  as  now 
playing  the  part  of  the  “Beast”  and  “challenging  the  right  of  Christ  to 
reign  in  the  world.”  While  futurist  interpreters  are  guilty  of  many 
extravagances  and  vagaries,  it  will  seem  to  many  that  their  general 
application  of  the  great  prophecies  of  Revelation  to  events  still  to  come 
and  connected  with  the  return  and  final  triumph  of  Christ  are  less 
fanciful  and  more  true  to  the  things  that  are  written  than  the  endeavor 
of  this  author  to  make  these  chapters  fit  the  career  of  either  Nero 
or  the  Emperor  William. 

Princeton  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Story  of  My  Life  and  Work.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.G.S.A.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.S.A. ; Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 
1916.  8vo ; pp.  xiv,  459. 

This  is  a fascinating  story.  As  the  author  expressly  recognizes,  it  is 
the  record  of  a wonderfully  kind  and  wise  Providence.  We  see  this, 
in  the  happy  home  and  the  stimulating  environment  in  which  Dr. 
Wright  was  brought  up;  in  the  high  character  and  intellectual  ability 
of  his  instructors  in  both  college  and  seminary;  in  the  opportunity  for 
study  and  reflection  afforded  by  his  first  pastorate— one  of  ten  years  in 
“a  country  parish”;  in  the  host  of  friends  who,  as  he  says,  rose  up  to 
help  him  ‘on  his  way  at  every  important  juncture  of  his  life.’  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  magnify  this  providential  factor  and  should 
write  that,  without  it,  ‘his  own  plans  would  have  failed.’ 

But  the  story  that  we  are  reviewing  is  also  one  of  resolute  and  per- 
sistent effort  and  achievement.  If  unusual  opportunities  were  granted 
to  Dr.  Wright,  to  an  unusual  degree  he  was  ready  for  them  and  im- 
proved them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  responded  heartily  to  the  gra- 
cious training  of  his  home.  We  should  have  inferred  that  he  “made 
the  best  of  his  time  at  college,”  if  he  had  not  told  us  this  and  also 
told  us  that  there  were  no  exaggerated  athletics  or  other  outside  inter- 
ests to  make  imperious  demands  on  his  time.  When  he  graduated  in 
1862,  Providence  alone  would  seem  to  have  decided  him  to  choose  the 
pastorate  “about  which  he  knew  the  least.”  Providence  only,  however, 
will  not  explain  that  he  began  at  the  outset  to  “devote  his  forenoons 
sacredly  to  study” ; that  he  read  the  Bible  through  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  consulting  the  most  scholarly  commentaries  at  his  command ; 
that  he  systematically  reviewed  and  extended  all  the  studies  that  he 
had  pursued  in  college;  that  he  took  up  German  by  himself  and  so 
far  mastered  it  as  to  write  out  a translation  of  Kant’s  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  and  the  Bremen  Lectures;  that  he  translated  likewise 
several  of  Plato’s  dialogues ; and  that  he  critically  examined  the  works 
of  Hamilton,  Mill,  and  Darwin.  In  a word,  throughout  his  entire  life, 
and  as  few  have  done,  he  prepared  himself  to  cooperate  with  Providence. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  story  of 
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his  life  should  be  the  record  of  almost  uninterrupted  success.  What 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  is  both  the  variety  and  the  degree  of 
this  success.  Dr.  Wright’s  achievements  have  been  along  several  and 
widely  differing  lines.  He  has  been  a pastor,  a theological  professor, 
an  editor,  a scientist,  an  author,  a lecturer.  In  each  one  of  these  fields 
he  has  been  distinctly,  and  in  more  than  one  of  them,  strikingly  suc- 
cessful. He  does  not  tell  us  so  much  as  we  could  wish  of  his  pas- 
toral work;  but  that  he  could  have  held  two  pastorates  each  of  ten 
years  in  the  New  England  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  proof  both  of  its  excellence  and  of  its  effectiveness.  Neither  does 
he  write  so  fully  as  we  could  desire  of  his  professional  career  at 
Oberlin.  But  when  we  read  “ ‘the  substance  of  doctrine’  which  it  was 
his  aim  to  impart,”  and  which  covers  his  instructions  both  to  his  college 
and  to  his  seminary  classes,  and  in  both  geologj-  and  at  first  in  “New 
Testament  Language  and  Literature”  and  afterwards  in  “The  Har- 
mony of  Science  and  Revelation,”  we  can  not  fail  to  be  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  soundness  and  with  the  richness  of  his  teaching. 
His  work  as  an  editor  speaks  for  itself  in  the  facts  that  for  thirty- 
four  years  he  has  been  Managing  Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ; that 
he  has  successfully  resisted  the  constant  and  great  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  him  to  lower  either  its  scholarship  or  its  orthodoxy  in  the 
interest  of  popularity;  and  especiall}'  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Review  has  “continued,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  command  a consti- 
tuency sufficient  for  its  support  without  the  aid  of  any  endowment  or 
subsidy.”  His  achievements  as  a scientist  have  been  largely  in  the  field 
of  geology'  and  archaeology',  and  they  have  been  significant  as  well  as 
great.  He  holds  firmly  to  the  unity  and  comparatively'  late  date  of  the 
Glacial  epoch  and  to  the  presence  of  man  in  the  American  Pleistocene; 
and  though  the  majority  of  geologists  do  not  agree  with  him  at  these 
points,  they'  recognize  the  high  value  of  his  researches  and  they  respect 
his  conclusions.  His  contributions,  they'  consider,  will  always  have  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Dr.  Wright’s  work  as  an  author  has  been  prodigious. 
The  proof  of  this  is  the  list  of  thirteen — many  of  them  large — volumes 
at  the  beginning  of  this  autobiography  and  the  “partial”  bibliography 
of  magazine  articles  given  at  the  close  and  covering  over  twenty-one 
and  a half  closely  printed  octavo  pages;  and  the  evidence  of  the  value 
and  specially  of  the  influence,  at  least  of  the  volumes  above  mentioned, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  “more  than  40,000  of  them  have  been 
purchased.” 

It  is,  however,  as  an  apologist  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Old  Testament  and  largely  because  of  his  scientific  investi- 
gation that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Wright  has  done  his 
best  work.  Like  President  McCosh,  he  was  quick  to  discover  the  truth 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  and  equally  quick  to  detect  the  fallacies  in 
the  Darwinian  presentation  of  it.  His  geological  researches  have 
thrown  much  light  on  Old  Testament  history  and  have  been  strongly 
confirmatory  of  it.  If  he  has  explained  some  of  its  miracles  as  natural, 
this  has  only  brought  out  more  clearly  the  supernaturalness  of  others. 
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and  especially  of  the  Providence  that  has  controlled  them  all.  Nor 
may  we  omit  particular  reference  to  his  two  treatises  “The  Logic  of 
Christian  Evidences”  and  “Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences,” 
in  which  he  asserts  and  establishes  the  strictly  scientific  character  and 
worth  of  the  evidence  for  our  religion.  These  volumes  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  many  of  his  magazine  articles  write  his  name 
high  on  the  roll  of  defenders  of  the  faith. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  his  own  life  and 
work  that  Dr.  Wright’s  autobiography  will  have  its  only  interest  and 
value.  “A  minor  reason  for  its  publication,”  as  he  himself  says,  “is 
that  it  will  serve  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  of  life  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  most  of  the  readjustments  between  Christianity 
on  the  one  hand  and  science  and  philosophy  on  the  other  were  being 
made.”  This,  for  example,  fs  true  with  regard  to  the  famous  “Andover 
Controversy,”  of  which  he  writes  as  an  eye  witness,  if  not  as  a direct 
participant.  Of  special  worth  in  this  connection,  too,  is  the  fine  chapter 
on  “College  Days  at  Oberlin,”  in  which  he  both  speaks  with  authority 
concerning  President  Finney  and  his  New  England  theology  and  dis- 
courses with  firsthand  freshness  of  the  agitation  over  slavery  in  the 
ante-bellum  days. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  that  this  is  itself  a scientific  work  as 
well  as  the  autobiography  of  a scientist.  It  is  the  former  because  it  is 
the  latter.  The  story  of  Dr.  Wright’s  four  trips  to  Europe  and  the 
very  long  chapter — one  third  of  the  book — on  his  journey  with  his  son 
across  northern  Asia,  all  of  them  undertaken  with  a scientific  purpose, 
are  full  of  impressions  and  reflections  in  the  field  of  geology,  which, 
largely  because  of  their  spontaneity  and  informality,  arc  of  highest 
value,  if  not  as  themselves  science,  yet  as  in  order  to  it. 

Such,  then,  are  the  scope  and  worth  of  this  admirable  book.  Surely 
the  life  which  it  records  needed  to  be  written;  and  in  view  specially  of 
the  clearness,  the  simplicity  and  the  modesty  of  its  style.  Dr.  Wright 
himself  was  the  one  to  write  it.  But  we  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
end  of  his  authorship.  We  join,  we  are  sure,  with  multitudes  in 
praying,  almost  in  his  own  words,  that  he  may  be  long  spared,  with  un- 
abated power,  to  show  “to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done.” 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princeton. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  By  J.  K.  Mozley,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Dean  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of 
“Ritschlianism.”  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1916. 

i2mo.,  pp.  VII,  235.  Bibliography  and  Index. 

Mr.  Mozley  has  packed  an  immense  amount  of  detail  into  these 
two  hundred  and  odd  small  pages,  and  has  done  so  without  in  the  least 
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overweighting  them.  The  book  is  written  in  a charming  style,  clear 
and  pointed ; and  so  far  as  its  two  main  sections  are  concerned — 
those  on  the  Biblical  material  and  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine — 
it  is  not  only  informing  but  illuminating.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Mozley  has  done  justice  to  himself  in  the  third — the  constructive — 
section.  He  devotes  only  twenty  of  his  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  to  it,  and  although  he  enhearteningly  tells  us  that  we  cannot 
live  without  a doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  ventures  only  to  give  us, 
not  a doctrine,  but  merely  suggestions  “towards  a doctrine.”  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  think  in  the  end  that  this  is 
just  as  well.  The  doctrine  to  which  the  lines  of  suggestion  laid  down 
appear  to  point,  seems  to  be  of  a surprisingly  low  order — for  Mr. 
Mozley : lower  than  the  doctrine  which  he  himself  finds  suggested 
by  Paul,  or  by  our  Lord  Himself,  or  by  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  A book  on  the  Atonement,  which,  after  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  living  and  thinking  and  teaching,  manages  to  come  to 
a close  without  telling  us  just  what  the  Atonement  is,  can  scarcely 
be  thought  other  than  a portent:  but  it  is  better  so  than  that  such 
a book  should  seek  dogmatically  to  impose  upon  its  readers,  as  the 
issue  of  all  these  years,  a wholly  inadequate  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

The  notion  of  Atonement  which  Mr.  Mozley  suggests  may  possibly 
lie  at  the  end  of  our  search  after  a doctrine,  could  we  penetrate  far 
enough,  may  perhaps  be  shadowed  out  in  the  following  two  sentences. 
Christ’s  death  has  a relation  to  sins  pot  His  own,  which  implies  an 
intervention  that  amounts  to  a mediation  between  God  and  man. 
As  the  result  of  this  mediation,  the  situation  as  between  God  and 
man  changes.  In  expounding  the  notion  thus  vaguely  expressed,  Mr. 
Mozley  lays  stress  primarily  on  sin’s  desert  of  punishment,  a punish- 
ment which  is  at  bottom  retributive;  and  on  the  penitent  soul’s 
recognition  of  the  justice  of  its  punishment  and  yearning  after  the 
removal  of  that  estrangement  from  God  which  is  the  primary  effect 
of  sin.  The  divine  response  to  this  penitence,  he  tells  us,  is  for- 
giveness ; and  if  we  cannot  quite  equate  forgiveness  with  the  can- 
celation of  punishment,  we  can  say  that  it  cancels  a situation,  that  it 
changes  punishment  from  retributive  to  restorative.  Suffering,  we 
are  now  told,  always  implies  sin.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  therefore, 
w'no,  we  must  bear  well  in  mind  was  not  Himself  a sinner,  but  the 
Son  of  God,  must  therefore  stand  in  relation  to  sin  and  could  not 
leave  things  as  they  were.  They  altered  the  nature  of  the  reference 
of  suffering  and  death  to  sin ; they  so  transformed  death  to  us,  indeed, 
that  it  loses  its  character  as  judgment:  “the  element  of  judgment, 
universal  in  death,  expends  itself  on  the  cross.” 

“This  may  be  expressed,”  says  Mr.  Mozley,  “by  saying  that  Christ 
bore  penal  sufferings  for  us  and  in  our  stead.”  We  do  not  discover 
in  his  further  exposition,  however,  any  adequate  justification  of  this 
1 excellent  mode  of  expression.  What  we  get  instead  is  an  explanation 
) of  how  Christ  is  related  to  the  race,  by  virtue  of  which  His  acts 
stand  in  a quite  unique  relation  to  the  action  of  the  race.  Mr.  Mozley 
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does  not  think  of  Christ’s  humanity  as  “inclusive”  or  “generic.”  His 
mind  rests  rather,  in  accordance  with  modern  feelings  of  solidarity, 
on  the  “almost  limitless  reaction  of  individuals  and  their  acts  upon 
other  personalities.”  Apparently  this  carries  us  no  further  than  the 
notion  that  Christ’s  saving  work  is  accomplished  by  His  so  affecting 
men  as  to  lead  them  “to  identify  themselves  by  way  of  aspiration 
with  the  work  of  Christ.”  This  enables  Mr.  Mozley  to  say  of  this 
“work  of  Christ,”  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  Christ’s  own 
work;  though  he  adds  as  if  that  were  the  significant  point,  “it  is 
also  not  the  work  of  a divine  non-human  redeemer,  but  of  Christ 
as  Man,  fulfilling  human  obligations.”  The  upshot,  then,  seems  to7 
be  no  more  than  that  Christ,  entering  the  human  race  and  sharing 
with  it  the  sufferings  and  death  which  had  come  to  it  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  transmutes  suffering  and  death  for  this  race  from  retri- 
butive to  restorative,  and  in  the  reactions  of  personality  on  per- 
sonalities, quickens  men  to  identify  themselves  with  “His  work” — 
which  seems  scarcely  to  mean  more  than  to  imitate  His  lofty  attitude , 
towards  life  and  its  evils. 

If  we  have  not  misunderstood  Mr.  Mozley’s  exposition  of  it,  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  the  theory  of  Atonement  which  he  thus  tentatively 
suggests  as  more  than  an  elevated  form  of  what  is  known  as  “the 
moral  influence  theory,”  the  nerve  of  which  is  the  reaction  of  Christ’s 
personality  on  the  lives  of  His  fellow-men.  The  actual  atoning  fact 
appears  to  be  discovered  not  in  what  Christ  does,  nor  even  in  what 
He  is — but  in  what  men  do  under  the  inspiration  of  His  life  among 
them.  And  therefore  the  discussion  is  brought  to  a close  with  such 
questions  as  these  (p.  218)  : — “Is  there  anything  immoral  if  God 
looks  at  men’s  inchoate  achievements  and  forgives  their  moral  short- 
comings, that  is,  their  sins,  in  the  light  of  the  moral  completeness  of 
Christ’s  life?  If  he  reckons  faith  as  righteousness,  where  in, the  act 
of  faith  man  recognizes  the  moral  obligations  that  press  upon  him 
for  fulfilment,  confesses  his  own  failures,  admits  the  justice  of  punish- 
ment as  that  which  he  has  deserved,  and  at  the  same  time  points  to 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  complete  confession  of  God’s 
holiness,  and  the  voluntary  endurance  of  penal  suffering  and  death 
by  Christ  from  within  humanity?”  Translating  these  questions  into 
affirmations,  there  is  suggested  here  that  God,  looking  at  men’s  inchoate 
moral  achievements,  forgives  their  moral  shortcomings,  that  is,  their 
sins, — for  so  sin  is  inadequately  defined, — and  that  He  does  this  “in 
the  light  of” — whatever  that  may  mean,  but  scarcely  “on  the  ground 
of” — “the  moral  completeness  of  Christ’s  life.”  It  is  suggested  again 
that  God  reckons  faith  as  righteousness  in  certain  circumstances, 
namely,  when  in  the  act  of  faith  man  recognizes  the  moral  obligation* 
that  press  upon  him  for  fulfilment,  confesses  his  own  failures,  admits 
the  justice  of  punishment  as  that  which  he  has  deserved,  and  at  the 
same  time  points  to  Christ’s  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  complete 
confession  of  God’s  holiness,  and  voluntary  endurance  of  penal  suffer- 
ing and  death  from  within  humanity. 
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Why  men  should  thus  point  to  Christ’s  holy  life  and  to  his  death, 
as  if  God’s  action  with  respect  to  men  could  or  should  be  affected 
by  them,  remains  unexplained.  Why  the  fact  that  Christ’s  sufferings 
and  death  come  from  ‘“within  humanity,”  should  be  adduced  when 
only  the  modern  notion  of  solidarity  is  in  question,  as  a ground  for 
God’s  dealing  with  humanity  otherwise  than  according  to  its  strict 
deserts,  remains  unexplained.  How  Christ’s  suffering  and  death  can 
be  spoken  of  as  penal,  is  only  lamely  explained.  We  cannot  wonder 
then  that  Mr.  Mozley  can  only  add  by  way  of  conclusion : “We  go 
beyond  what  we  have  a right  to  assert  if  we  say  with  Anselm  that 
God  was  bound  by  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  provided  and  the 
merit  which  He  w'on,  to  treat  man  after  a particular  manner;  but 
we  have  a right  to  say  that  it  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  immoral 
that  He  should  do  so.”  Is  not  this  a confession  that  no  basis  has 
been  laid  for  firm  confidence  in  salvation  “for  Christ’s  sake”?  And 
is  not  even  the  negative  conclusion  presented  too  bold?  Would  it  after 
all  be  reasonable — would  it  be  moral — for  God  to  accept  men  as 
righteous  in  His  sight  on  the  grounds  here  stated?  The  questions 
which  have  vexed  all  the  ages  start  into  sight:  Is  repentance  an 

adequate  ground  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin?  Is  man  able  in  his  own 
strength  to  repent  adequately  of  his  sin?  We  would  fain  read  Mr. 
Mozley’s  phrases : “in  the  light  of  the  moral  completeness  of  Christ’s 
life,”  pointing  “to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  complete 
confession  of  God’s  holiness,  and  the  voluntary'  endurance  of  penal 
suffering  and  death  by  Christ  from  within  humanity,” — as  indicative 
of  the  attribution  to  Christ  of  some  real  law-keeping  and  penalty- 
paying on  behalf  of  man.  But,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  in  his  expositions  just  warrant  for 
doing  so.  We  are  ever  driven  regretfully  back  upon  the  recurring 
fear  that  Mr.  Mozley’s  suggestions  for  a possible  doctrine  of  the 
'"Atonement  reduce  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  presentation  of  man’s 
owQ  repentance  plus  an  jinjustified  appeal  to  Christ’s  life  and  death 
(unjustifiedly  spoken  of  as  “penal”),  as  having  taken  place  “within 
humanity,”  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness.  The  fundamental  idea 

/seems  to  be  that  repentance  secures  forgiveness;  and  the  fundamental 
effect  of  Christ’s  life  and  death  seems  to  be  conceived  as  awakening 
men  to  repentance.  So  far  as  appears,  the  interposition  of  Christ, — 
His  mediating  intervention — has  this  for  its  sole  effect : and  the 
attempt  to  suggest  for  it  a God-ward  operation  also  seems  to  have 
failed.  This,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
!Mozley’s  own  expositions,  below  what  the  Scriptures  teach  in  all 
their  parts : and  we  believe  it  to  be  below  also  what  Mr.  Mozley  him- 
self wishes  to  teach.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear  that  he  must 
allow  to  our  Lord’s  life  and  death  a much  more  distinct  substitutive 
character  and  a much  more  distinct  propitiatory  effect  upon  God  if 
he  would  raise  the  theory  to  which  his  suggestions  point  above  the 
rank  of  a purely  subjective  one. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  turn  back  from  Mr.  Mozley’s 
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unfortunate  constructive  chapter  to  the  brilliant  chapters  in  which 
he  expounds  the  Biblical  teaching  with  respect  to  atonement.  There 
are  three  of  these;  one  on  the  Old  Testament;  one  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  one  on  the  New  Testament  interpreta- 
tion, dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  all 
marked  by  an  adequate  command  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
a clear,  critical,  and  independent  judgment  and  luminous  exposition. 
The  tendency  of  them  all  is  to  vindicate  for  the  Biblical  writers  a 
consistent  testimony  to  the  need  and  provision  in  Christ  of  an  ob- 
jective atonement.  The  chapter  on  the  “Testimony  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels”  is  an  especially  admirable  piece  of  writing,  well-informed, 
sympathetic,  penetrating.  The  account  given  in  it  of  the  consistently 
eschatological  school  of  Gospel  criticism,  the  discussion  of  the  “ransom” 
passage,  and,  perhaps  in  a somewhat  less  eminent  degree,  that  of  our 
Lord’s  words  at  the  last  supper,  are  particularly  instructive  and  leave 
us  with  an  impression  which  cannot  easily  be  dissipated  that  Jesus 
did  represent  His  death  as  having  the  effect  of  an  expiation  of  sin. 

Even  in  these  admirable  chapters,  however,  we  me(.‘t  with  some 
odd  uses  of  language,  which  are  forerunners  perhaps  of  the  failure 
in  constructing  a doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  end.  Thus  in  dis- 
cussing the  Old  Testament  foundation  Mr.  Mozley  distinguishes 
very  sharply  not  only  between  “substitution  and  vicarious  punishment” 
on  the  one  hand  and  atonement  on  the  other,  but  between  propitiation 
and  expiation.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  Old  Testament  sac- 
rifices were  expiatory,  but  not  propitiatory,  much  less  vicarious  or 
substitutionary.  This  is  a series  certainly  of  very  delicate  distinc- 
tions, and  the  distinctions  are  as  unusual  as  they  are  delicate.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  a propitiation  without  expiation, 
but  scarcely  of  an  expiation  without  propitiation : and  it  is  difficult  j 
to  comprehend  how  expiation  of  sin  can  be  made  through  the  medium  ; 
of  another’s  death,  and  substitution  and  vicarious  punishment  be 
avoided.  It  is  already  evident  that  Mr.  Mozley  uses  current  terms 
in  not  quite  their  current  meanings — and  that  is  at  least  confusing. 
His  notion  appears  to  grow  out  of  the  idea  that  sacrifices  are  essen- 
tially gifts — gifts  intended,  not  to  appease,  but  to  make  amends : gifts, 
that  is  to  say,  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  older  theories  of 
sacrifice,  not  of  the  order  of  bribes  but  of  the  order  of  fines.  He 
quotes  Piepenbring  approvingly  to  the  effect  that  “expiatory  sacrifice” 
is  “like  any  other  sacrifice,  a corban,  or  gift” : “a  guilty  person”  offers 
it  to  God  “to  make  amends.”  In  his  own  language,  he  explains  that 
“the  sacrificial  system  assumes  that  sin  makes  a barrier  between  man 
and  God;  and  that  before  the  covenant  relationship  with  Jahveh, 
which  the  individual  normally  enjoys  as  a member  of  the  covenant 
people,  can  be  restored,  the  sin  must  be  covered  or  wiped  out.  For 
that  Jahveh  Himself  has  made  provision,  and  the  final  act  of  repara- 
tion is  the  presentation  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  most  sacred 
of  all  earthly  things,  as  the  equivalent  of  life.”  The  most  notable 
thing  about  this  definition  is  what  we  may  call  its  prudence.  Pre- 
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ciselj'  what  sacrifice  is,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  from  it:  or  what 
really  removes  the  barrier  which  sin  has  erected  between  men  and 
God.  We  are  told  that,  for  its  removal,  “sin  must  be  covered  or 
wiped  out,” — the  two  meanings  assigned  to  kipper  by  differing  schools 
of  philologists  being  both  prudently  allowed  for.  We  are  told  that 
God  has  made  provision  for  this,  but  are  not  told  what  the  precise 
nature  of  this  provision  is:  we  are  only  told  what  the  final  (may 
we  take  this  as  equivalent  to  essential?)  act  of  “reparation”  is.  Are 
we  to  take  “reparation”  here  as  descriptive  of  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  “covering”  or  “wiping  out”  of  the  sin  of  the  earlier  clause, 
or  as  what  is  accomplished  by  the  presentation  and  sprinkling 
of  the  blood?  And  how  is  “reparation”  wrought  in  either  case? 
The  definition  is  vague  at  the  crucial  point,  and  covers  under  generali- 
ties questions  which  must  be  faced  and  settled  if  the  sacrificial  system 
of  Israel  is  to  be  understood.  The  reader  is  just  about  to  conclude 
that  nothing  is  discovered  in  Old  Testament  sacrifices  except  “mak- 
ing amends,”  and  that  this  is  paralleled  by  the  prophetic  demand  of 
nothing  but  repentance,  v.'hen  he  is  happily  pulled  up  by  a ringing 
denial  that  repentance  and  amendment  sum  up  prophetic  religion  and 
finds  himself  reading  with  delight  a good  exposition  of  the  Fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  which  brings  clearly  out  the  conception  of 
vicarious  punishment  embedded  in  that  passage 

Somewhat  similarly  in  the  chapter  on  “the  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation” we  find  Mr.  Mozley  boggling  at  the  word  “punishment” 
as  a description  of  Paul’s  view  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  He  is 
willing  to  allow  that  Paul  holds  these  sufferings  to  be  “penal.”  “For 
St.  Paul,”  he  says,  “there  is  a penal  element  in  the  cross.”  “Christ 
on  the  cross,”  he  (with  agreement)  quotes  Feine  as  saying,  “has  en- 
dured what  mankind  had  to  expect.”  But  he  will  not  allow  the  word 
“punishment”  in  this  connection.  This  seems  rather  wire-drawn. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  fundamental  connotation  of  punishment 
and  penalty?  Apparently  two  difficulties  lie  in  Mr.  Mozley’s  mind. 
He  does  not  wish  to  say  that  Christ  suffered  precisely  what  we 
should  have  suffered  had  we  borne  the  penalty  of  our  own  sins. 
And  he  does  not  wish  to  make  Christ’s  sufferings  punishment  to 
Him.  He  has  no  question  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  vicarious; 
and  he  has  no  difficulty  with  the  idea  of  substitution.  But  he  balks 
at  saying  that  Christ  “was  vicariously  punished.”  He  agrees  (with 
Herrmann)  that  “St.  Paul  thinks  of  Christ  as  suffering  what  we 
should  have  suffered.”  But  he  adds  at  once  that  His  sufferings 
“had  not  the  same  quality  or  character  as  ours  would  have  had,” 
and  commends  Beyschlag  for  declaring  that  “Jesus  does  not  die  the 
eternal  death  which  we  sinners  have  deserved.”  He  agrees  (with 
Jiilicher)  that  according  to  Paul  “God  reckons  Christ’s  sufferings  to 
mankind  as  punishment  endured  by  it.”  But  he  adds  at  once,  “That 
is  not  to  equate  suffering  and  punishment.”  “St.  Paul’s  doctrine 
is  not  one  of  atonement  and  expiation  through  punishment,  but 
rather  of  expiation  instead  of  punishment,  in  which  respect  he  ante- 
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dates  Anselm.”  We  may  speak,  he  says  through  the  medium  of  a 
quotation  from  Pfleiderer,  of  Paul  teaching,  not  that  Christ  suffered 
“vicarious  punishment,”  but  certainly  that  He  suffered  death 
vicariously;  not  that  He  suffered  this  as  a punishment,  but  that  He 
endured  it  as  a penalty.  If  the  thought  arises  unbidden  in  our  minds 
that  we  are  very  close  to  logomachy  here,  we  correct  it  at  once  by 
perceiving  happily  that  Mr.  Mozley  is  only,  very  properly  although 
not  very  clearly,  attributing  to  Paul  the  doctrine  of  “satisfaction.”  The 
doctrine  of  “satisfaction”  denies  that  Christ’s  sufferings  had  “the 
same  quality  or  character  as  ours.”  What  it  affirms  is  that  they 
had  the  same  value.  It  denies  that  He  died  the  eternal  death  that  we 
sinners  deserved.  What  it  affirms  is  that  His  sufferings  and  death 
had  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  God  that  our  eternal  death  would 
have  had.  According  to  it,  in  this  sense  Christ  did  not  bear  our 
punishment,  but  something  which  took  the  place  of  our  punishment. 
There  was  “a  vicarious  quittance  of  the  penalty” ; but  this  was  wrought 
by  paying  it.  Similarly  with  all  his  denials  Mr.  Mozley  allows  that 
according  to  Paul  what  was  done  by  Christ  was  penal  and  what  He 
endured  was  penalty.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  only  a 
few  pages  after  thus  expounding  Paul  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
“satisfaction,”  Mr.  Mozley,  by  an  odd  inconsequence,  lapses  for  a 
moment  in  seeking  to  reproduce  Paul’s  thought  (p.  yg)  into  phrases 
made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Pectoral  theory. 

Mr.  Mozley  is  not  the  first  writer  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  who  has  found  pitfalls  dug  for  him  by  the  differ- 
ing conceptions  of  the  atonement  indicated  by  the  Scholastic  terms — 
ultimately  derived  from  the  Roman  law — solution,  satisfaction,  accep- 
tilation,  acceptation.  He  is  probably  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
confusion  of  the  last  two  in  the  Index,  in  which  there  is  but  one 
entry  “acceptatio,”  the  references  under  which  refer  indifferently  to 
acceptatio  and  acceptilatio  in  the  text.  But  this  confusion  in  the 
Index  only  follows  the  confusion  in  the  text.  Mr.  Mozley  blames 
Grotius  for  accusing  Socinus  “of  applying  the  word  acceptilatio  to 
the  remission  of  sins,”  and  adds,  “whereas  his  own  theory  has  no  co- 
herence at  all  apart  from  the  Scotist  idea,  to  which  the  term  accep- 
tilation  is  teachnically  applied,  that  God  can  fix  a value  as  He  will.” 
And  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Dale’s  well-known  treatise  as  containing  much 
which  recalls  Grotius  “and  the  theory  of  acceptilatio,  that  Christ’s 
sufferings  were  not  the  actual  penalties  of  sin,  but  were  accepted 
by  God  in  the  place  of,  or  as  of  equal  value  with,  these  penalties.” 
Grotius  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Socinus  himself  calls  his  theory 
by  the  name  of  acceptilatio,  but  he  does  Socinus  r.o  injustice  in  de- 
scribing it  as  a theory  of  acceptilatio;  and  though  we  ourselves  might 
agree  that  Grotius’  own  theory  is  little  better  than  Socinus’  in  this 
respect,  Grotius  would  have  repudiated  this  imputation  with  vigor, 
and  (being  learned  in  the  law)  would  have  opened  his  eyes  with 
wide  surprise  to  hear  acceptilation  identified  with  “the  Scotist  idea 
that  God  can  fix  a value  as  He  will.”  Has  he  not  himself  care- 
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fully  explained  to  us  that  acceptilation  is  applied  in  law  to  dis- 
charges which  are  made  without  any  payment  at  all,  and  has  he  not 
sharply  separated  his  own  theory  from  complicity  with  such  notions, 
because,  as  he  says,  it  provides  for  “some  payment”?  Scotus,  of 
course,  does  not  use  the  term  acccptilatio  of  his  theory,  though  he 
freely  employs  acceptaiio,  a term  in  such  general  use,  to-be  sure, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a technical  law-term ; and  Grotius 
v/ould  have  so  little  denied  that  he  himself  taught  an  acceptaiio, 
that  he  proclaims  that  fact  with  full  voice  when  he  gives  the  name  of 
satisfactio  to  his  theory.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Mozley 
does  not  seem  quite  to  apprehend  that  when  we  say  satisfaction  we 
have  already  said  acceptation ; that  acceptation  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  satisfaction ; and  that  'the  difference  between  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  “satisfaction”  of  Christ  and  the  Scotist  theory  of  “accepta- 
tion,” as  it  has  become  the  habit  to  speak  of  it,  does  not  turn  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  “acceptation”  in  the  transaction — “acceptation” 
occurs  in  both  views — but  on  the  part  assigned  to  this  “acceptation” 
in  the  two  views  severally.  The  constitutive  fact  of  the  doctrine  of 
“satisfaction”  is  that  the  reparation  “accepted”  by  God  is  held  to  be 
per  se  equivalent  to  the  obligation  resting  on  the  sinner.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  Scotist  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the 
reparation  provided  is  declared  to  possess  no  intrinsic  equivalence 
to  the  obligation,  but  to  be  “accepted”  by  God  in  its  place  by  an 
act  of  gracious  will.  The  whole  zeal  of  the  satisfactionists  is  ex- 
pended throughout  all  the  centuries  of  debate  in  this  matter  on 
insistence  upon  this  difference : and  “equivalence”  becomes  thus  their 
most  insistent  watch-word.  A “satisfaction,”  ex  vi  verbi,  is  the 
rendering  of  an  equivalent;  not  the  very  thing  in  obligation  (that 
would  be  solutio  in  the  strict  sense)  nor  something  merely  “accepted” 
in  lieu  of  the  obligation  (that  would  be  acceptaiio  in  the  Scotist  sense) 
but,  in  distinction  from  both,  a real  equivalent. 

Through  failure  to  hold  in  mind  these  distinctions  Mr.  Mozley 
sometimes  goes  astray  in  his  criticism  of  theories  and  writers.  For 
example,  it  is  questionable  whether  a remark  like  the  followdng  does 
not  miss  the  mark : “Thomas  apparently  does  not  keep  to  the  Anselmic 
distinction  aut  satisfactio  aut  poena.  Rather  does  he  think  of  ‘satis- 
faction by  the  legal  penalty  merited  and  duly  borne’  and  so  of  penal 
expiation.”  Every  satisfaction  is  an  alternative  to  penaltj':  the  in- 
fliction of  the  precise  penalty  would  be  solutio  (in  the  strict  sense) 
not  satisfactio.  Anselm’s  aut  . . . aut  brings  this  out,  that  lying  in 
the  line  of  his  argument.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  interest  shifts 
and  the  purpose  is  to  bring  out  that  what  was  offered  was  a real 
satisfaction  (and  not  something  arbitrarily  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
real  satisfaction)  the  insistance  is  transferred  to  the  complete  equival- 
ence of  what  Christ  bore  to  the  penalty  incurred.  Ai.cordingly  what 
Aquinas  is  insistent  for  is  that  “he  properly  satisfies  for  our  offense, 
who  exhibits  to  the  offended  one  what  he  loves  equally  or  more 
than  he  hates  the  offense.”  “The  passion  of  Christ,”  he  says  accord- 
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ingly,  “was  not  only  a sufficient  but  a superabundant  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  human  race.”  To  insist  thus  that  what  Christ  bore  in 
His  satisfaction  was  in  no  respect  less  than  the  poena  incurred  by  sin- 
ners is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  saying  that  what  He  offered  to  God 
was  a satisfactio,  not  the  poena  itself.  It  is  only  a slightly  different 
mode  of  employing  terms.  Anselm  also  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the 
satisfactio  offered  by  Christ  was  fully  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
poena  the  place  of  which  it  took.  Aquinas  is  as  clear  as  Anselm  that 
the  satisfactio  offered  by  Christ  was  not  the  poena  itself  but  took  the 
place  of  the  poena  to  which  we  were  bound  by  our  sin. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mozley’s  re- 
marks on  John  Owen  and  Richard  Baxter,  to  neither  of  whom  is  he 
able  quite  to  do  justice,  precisely  because  his  apprehension  of  the 
implications  of  “satisfaction’  is  not  altogether  perfect.  It  is  true 
that  the  personal  attitude  of  the  two  men  towards  Grotius  is  differ- 
ent; but  it  is  unfair  to  represent  Baxter  on  that  account  as  holding 
the  Grotian  rather  than  the  strictly  penal  view  of  the  atonement. 
When  Baxter  “denies  that  Christ  paid  the  same  penalty  as  was  due 
from  men,  and  contends  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  can  be  pre- 
served only  if  Christ  paid  an  equivalent,  but  not  the  same  penalty, 
with  avowed  approval  of  the  Grotian  satisfactio  non  est  solutio 
ejusdem,”  he  is  standing  squarely  on  the  ground  of  “satisfaction,” — 
and  the  assertion  that  “satisfaction  is  not  the  payment  of  the  very 
thing,”  is  “Grotian”  in  no  other  sense  than  that  Grotius,  as  a jurist, 
of  course  knew  the  legal  commonplaces  and  repeats  them  on  oc- 
casion. It  is  on  the  self-same  ground  of  “satisfaction”  that  'Owen 
equally  squarely  stands.  The  difference  between  the  two  amounts 
only  to  this : that  Baxter’s  zeal  is  to  show  that  Christ’s  work,  being 
a satisfactio,  is  not  a solutio  in  the  strict  sense ; while  Owen’s  zeal 
is  to  show  that  Christ’s  work,  being  a satisfactio,  is  not  an  acceptatio 
in  the  Scotist  sense.  In  his  righteous  zeal — it  is  a very  righteous 
zeal — Owen  does  modify  the  language  ordinarily  employed  by  satis- 
factionists,  and  insists  that  Christ  made  payment  ejusdem  and  not 
merely  tantidem,  although,  as  he  of  course  adds,  not  per  eundem;  and 
even  asserts  that  His  satisfaction  discharges  ipso  facto.  He  explains, 
however,  that  by  his  idem  he  means  merely  full  equivalence — “there 
is  a sameness  in  Christ’s  sufferings  with  that  in  the  obligation  in 
respect  to  essence,  and  equivalency  in  respect  of  attendancies,” — and 
that  by  ipso  facto  he  means,  not  ‘apart  from  God’s  acceptance,’  but 
‘without  any  further  conditions’ — intending  to  exclude  Grotius’  in- 
sertion of  a condition,  not  absolutely  procured  by  Christ,  on  the 
performance  of  which  alone  by  the  sinner  would  'Christ’s  satisfaction 
take  effect  on  him.  Owen  departs  from  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
by  his  strong  insistence  on  one  side  of  its  contention  as  little  as  Baxter 
does  by  his  equally  strong  insistence  on  its  other  side.  They  both 
stand  firmly  on  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrine  of  “the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,”  a doctrine  which  magnifies  at  once  the  infinite  grace 
of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  'Christ’s  sake  (which  is  what 
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Baxter  had  in  mind  to  assert)  and  the  perfection  of  the  satisfaction 
for  our  sins  wrought  by  Christ  (which  is  what  Owen  had  in  mind 
to  assert.) 

Mr.  Mozley  writes  with  an  obvious  desire  to  be  not  only  fair  but 
sympathetic  and  generous  in  his  presentation  of  and  judgments  on 
the  opinions  he  reviews.  Of  course  he  speaks  from  his  own  stand- 
point, and  that  means  that  he  must  distribute  his  commendations 
and  condemnations  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  particular  notion 
of  the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  atoning  work.  We  do  not  know  that 
satisfactionists  have  much  ground  for  discontent  with  the  judgment 
he  passes  on  their  position, — or  at  least  on  their  position  as  re- 
produced by  what  he  calls  “the  rigid  American  school  of  half  a century 
ago.”  He  names  here  Charles  Hodge,  A.  A.  Hodge,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
and  A.  H.  Strong  in  his  earlier,  and  in  our  judgment  better, 
teaching.  And  this  is  what  he  says  of  them ; “Given  their  prem- 
ises as  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  validity  of  a 
perfectly  precise  method  of  deduction  with  the  use  of  hard  and  fast 
ideas,  and  their  conclusions  afford  little  scope  for  logical  disin- 
tegration.” We  surely  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  have  it  recognized 
that  this  doctrine  w’hich  we  teach  as  Scriptural  is  Scriptural — pro- 
vided Scripture  be  trusted  wholly  in  what  it  says  and  its  teachings 
be  drawn  from  it  by  a perfectly  precise  method.  When  Mr.  Mozley 
adds  that  nevertheless  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  are  morally 
disquieting,  that  seems  to  us,  in  the  circumstances,  an  arraignment 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are  derived 
by  precise  deduction ; and  we  console  ourselves  by  recalling  that  when 
Paul  taught  these  same  conclusions  (we  shall  remember  that  Mr. 
Mozley  at  one  point  interprets  Paul  as  we  have  seen  in  terms  of  the 
doctrine  of  “satisfaction”),  the  Pharisees  and  the  Libertines  united 
in  declaring  them  immoral.  Paul  himself  did  not  seem  to  think  so. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Mozley’s  volume  is  given  it  by 
the  wideness  of  his  survey  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  He  has 
not  permitted  his  view  to  be  narrowed  to  any  coterie  or  to  any 
single  class  of  writers.  Not  only  writers  of  every  age  and  land, 
but,  what  is  more  unusual,  writers  of  every  ecclesiastical  connection 
and  type  of  thought,  are  given  equal  attention,  and  are  treated  with 
like  care  and  interest.  Mr.  Mozley  does  not  conceal  his  predilections ; 
but  his  sympathies  are  wide,  and,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are  most  warm 
for  the  more  deeply  Christian  types  of  thought.  The  book  thus 
acquires  a distinctly  conservative  tone  and  despite  what  seems  to  be 
the  deficiencies  of  the  constructive  doctrine  of  Atonement  outlined 
in  it,  will  make  for  sane  and  sound  views. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Princeton. 

Rational  Orthodoxy.  By  a Member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  1917.  Pp.  565. 

This  volume  discusses  many  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  and 
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doctrines  of  Christianity  vis.  In  what  way  and  how  far  is  the  Bible 
inspired?  Was  Jesus  born  of  a Virgin?  Did  our  Lord  rise  from  the 
dead  “with  the  same  body  that  was  laid  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea?”  Is  Christianity  the  “only  form  of  saving  faith,”  or  merely 
the  most  perfectly  developed  form  of  it?  The  Person  of  Christ,  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  The  Atonement,  Imputation,  The  Christi- 
anity of  Paul,  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  certain  forms  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. 

In  the  Preface  the  author  tells  us  that  his  purpose  is  “to  discuss  cer- 
tain questions  which  are  being  specially  debated  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  endeavor  to  answer  these  in  a rational  way.”  He  asks  consid- 
eration for  his  views  “only  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  possess 
inherent  reasonableness.”  He  says  that  his  point  of  view  is  “rational,” 
and  that  he  makes  no  appeal  to  authority  either  human  or  Divine. 

It  goes  without  saying,  we  should  think,  that  everyone  must  be  a 
rationalist  in  the  sense  that  irrational  or  unreasonable  views  on  any 
subject  cannot  be  accepted.  The  only  alternative  would  be  absolute 
scepticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a different  matter  altogether  to 
say  that  one  appeals  to  no  authority  either  human  or  Divine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  is  impossible.  When  we  reject  unreasonable  views 
we  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  human  reason,  and  if  we  are  convinced 
on  reasonable  grounds,  as  the  author  seems  to  be,  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  truth  of  supernatural  revelation,  then  it 
is  unreasonable  not  to  appeal  to  Divine  authority  for  the  facts  and 
truths  of  the  Bible. 

But  letting  this  pass,  and  without  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  may  get  a better  idea  of  it  by  noticing 
some  of  its  characteristic  positions  on  fundamental  questions  of 
Christianity. 

To  begin  with,  the  author  is  frankly  and  outspokenly  supernatural- 
istic.  He  puts  his  finger  exactly  on  the  point  when  he  says  that  if 
there  is  a personal  God  who  is  transcendent  to  the  universe,  and  who  is 
its  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor,  He  may  act  apart  from  natural 
laws.  This  is  not  only  true,  it  hits  the  mark  exactly  and  shows  not 
only  that  the  author  believes  in  Christian  supernaturalism,  but  also 
that  he  knows  what  this  supernaturalism  is.  Taking  this  position  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  upon  historical  testimony  the  virgin 
birth  and  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus.  His  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions does  not  reveal  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  critical  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  these  Christian  truths  or  facts,  but  his  mind  is 
open  to  evidence,  and  he  rightly  sees  that  the  positive  evidence  is 
sufficient  for  one  who  has  not  an  anti-supernaturalistic  bias.  Likewise 
he  accepts  on  the  basis  of  the  Scripture  testimony  the  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ,  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

Having  shown  himself  to  be  so  willing  to  be  reasonable  to  this  ex- 
tent, we  are  disappointed  to  find  the  author  asserting  views  on  other 
great  subjects  which  we  cannot  regard  as  reasonable. 
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For  example,  his  view  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  reasona- 
ble because  it  cannot  be  supported  by  reasonable  arguments.  The 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  Inspiration  is  an  exegetical  one  vie, 
what  do  the  Bible  writers  teach  as  to  the  nature  of  Scripture  in  this 
respect?  We  may  or  may  not  accept  this  doctrine  as  true,  but  it  is  not  a 
reasonable  method  of  treating  this  subject  to  say  that  Inspiration  means 
what  we  find  the  Bible  to  be,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  identify  Inspiration 
with  some  quality  of  the  Bible  which  we  regard  as  evidencing  its  Divine 
origin,  because  these  are  different  and  distinguishable  questions.  Thus 
the  author  has  no  right  to  identify  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
with  its  unity  centering  in  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  Only  in  its 
center,  then,  does  he  consider  the  Bible  inspired.  But  this,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  is  not  the  Bible's  view  of  its  own  inspiration,  nor  is  it  a 
view  for  which  the  author  can  adduce  any  extra-Biblical  or  rational 
support.  It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a reasonable  view.  It 
would  seem  far  more  reasonable,  then,  to  seek  to  determine  exegetically, 
the  Bible’s  own  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  and  then  to  ask  Avhat  grounds 
we  have  for  believing  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  which  the  Bible 
teaches.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  Plenarj' 
Inspiration  has  been  expounded  and  vindicated  by  her  greatest  theo- 
logians, following  the  most  reasonable,  in  fact  the  only  possible,  method. 

Once  more  we  cannot  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  author’s  applica- 
tion of  his  distinction  between  what  he  calls  a “phenomenalistic”  and 
“noumenalistic”  knowledge,  with  its  far  reaching  results.  The  dis- 
tinction is  right  enough  in  itself.  To  put  it  briefly,  phenomenalistic 
knowledge  or  statements  are  of  things  as  they  appear,  while  noumenal- 
istic knowledge  or  statements  are  of  things  as  they  really  are.  This 
distinction  is  obvious  enough.  But  if  phenomenalistic  knoAvledge  is  of 
things  as  they  appear,  it  can  have  to  do  only  with  phenomena,  i.e., 
things  that  appear  to  the  senses,  i.e.  the  objects  of  sense  perception. 
Thus  for  example,  no  one  would  find  fault  with  the  Bible  because  it 
uses  phenomenal  language,  or  chide  the  Biblical  writer  if  he  should 
speak  of  the  sun  as  setting  or  rising.  In  this  respect  the  language  of 
the  Bible  is  phenomenalistic.  But  the  distinction  in  question  has  no 
application  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  truth,  and  its  application  here 
can  only  lead  to  confusion  and  error.  Thus  when  our  author  finds  that 
Paul  teaches  the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ  and  of  His  righteous- 
ness to  us,  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is  phenomenalistic  lan- 
guage because  we  know  really  that  guilt  is  not  transferable,  and  when 
in  consequence  of  this  he  asserts  the  governmental  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  and  modifies  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  his  own  views  for  those  of  Paul. 
Similarly  when  he  concludes  that  Paul  teaches  that  the  guilt  of  Adam’s 
sin  is  imputed  to  the  race,  but  that  really  what  is  meant  is  something 
else,  this  again  is  to  substitute  his  own  view  for  that  of  the  Apostle. 
The  author  might  claim  that  his  own  view  is  more  reasonable  than 
that  of  Paul — though  we  should  feel  obliged  to  differ  with  him  upon 
that  point — but  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  Paul  is  using  phenomenalistic 
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language,  and  that  his  own  view  is  what  Paul  really  intended  to  teach, 
and  this  is  just  what  he  seems  to  do.  In  passing  we  may  say  that  the 
author’s  difficulty  here  comes  from  his  failure  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  two  senses  of  the  term  guilt — personal  ill  desert,  and  a relation  to 
law  and  justice.  If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  found  Paul’s 
view  reasonable  enough. 

There  are  a number  of  other  points  both  of  fundamental  and  of 
minor  importance  in  respect  to  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  dissent 
from  the  author’s  views.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
merits  and  defects  of  his  book.  We  prefer  to  close  this  notice  of  the 
volume  by  referring  to  the  author’s  sane  and  able  criticism  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  to  his  discriminat- 
ing discussion  of  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge, 

I 

The  Social  Institutions  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible.  A Study  of  the 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Life  in  their  Development  from  the  Begin- 
nings to  the  Time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Social  Teachings  of  the 
Prophets,  of  the  Sages,  and  of  Jesus.  By  Theodore  Gerald 
Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology,  The  University  of  Chicago.  The  Abingdon  Press ; 
New  York,  Cincinnati.  1915.  Pp.  385. 

This  book  contains  in  Part  I a study  of  the  institutions  of  Hebrew 
society,  in  Part  II  of  the  social  teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Sages,  and  in  Part  HI  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  author 
warns  us  in  advance  that  the  title  of  the  book  should,  strictly  speaking, 
also  have  included  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
A practical  consideration,  viz.,  to  keep  the  material  within  the  limits 
of  a two-semester  study,  has  led  the  author  to  confine  himself  to 
the  above  three  parts.  Dr.  Soares  covers  in  this  book  large  portions  of 
the  field  covered  by  ordinary  works  on  Biblical  Archaeology  and 
Biblical  Theology.  Yet  it  is  something  quite  different  from  these 
sciences  that  the  author  here  offers  us.  Soares  has  a strong  socio- 
logical interest  and  approaches  his  subject  from  that  viewpoint.  This 
constitutes  a chief  characteristic  of  his  book  and  puts  it  in  a distinct 
class.  The  Biblical  material  is  regarded  as  first-class  source-material 
“on  the  basis  of  which  social  study  is  to  be  made.”  Each  chapter  of 
his  book  Soares  supplements  with  suggestions  which  frequently  carry 
the  student  far  afield  in  the  domain  of  sociological  science.  The 
book  is  well  written.  The  author  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Biblical  facts  and  has  succeeded  in  making  his  presentation  of 
the  subject  interesting. 

There  is  one  feature  that  calls  for  less  favorable  comment.  The 
author’s  views  are  those  of  a thorough-going  Wellhausianism.  He 
presents  these  as  though  they  are  final,  well-established,  and  uni- 
versally accepted.  At  least  a dissenting  voice  is  nowhere  discoverable. 
Where  things  have  so  completely  changed  in  the  last  decade  or  two, 
desertions  from  the  Wellhausen  camp  have  taken  place,  and  a number 
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of  critics,  some  of  them  as  radical  as  any  of  the  Wellhausen  type, 
are  propounding  views  subversive  of  the  old  theory,  it  is  no  more 
than  just  that  the  student  should  be  enlightened  on  this  fact.  Through 
neglect  to  do  so  the  book  has  passed  into  the  class  of  the  antiquated. 

Grand  Rapids.  R.  Janssen. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Challenge.  The  Church  and  the  New  World  Order.  By  pREnERiCK 
Lynch,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo. 

Cloth.  Pp.  263.  Price  $1.25  net. 

The  substance  of  these  chapters  has  appeared  in  the  form  of 
editorials  in  The  Christian  Work.  The  author  is  a professed  pacifist. 
He  does  not  seem  to  object  to  national  defence  against  an  invasion, 
but  regards  all  other  wars,  at  least,  as  cruel,  stupid  and  wrong.  He 
evidently  does  not  advocate  the  absolute  abandonment  of  force,  but 
champions  the  plan  of  an  International  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  He 
insists  that  “no  nation  can  go  to  war  today  without  going  to  war 
against  all  humanity.”  While  most  readers  may  not  agree  with  even 
the  fundamental  positions  which  are  assumed  by  the  author,  no 
thoughtful  person  can  read  his  arraignment  of  war  without  feeling 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  ends  to  be  gained 
by  a resort  to  arms  are  worth  the  terrific  price  which  must  be 
paid.  The  author  suggests  that  there  has  been  no  prophetic  message 
for  a distracted  and  needy  world.  The  voice  of  the  Church  has  been 
silenced  or  has  been  a mere  weak  echo  of  the  militarism  which  has  been 
commanding  the  nations.  Dr.  Lynch  raises  the  question  whether  the 
Church  should  not  more  definitely  insist  that  there  must  be  the  same 
standard  of  morals  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  be  applied  to  international  relations, 
and  that  as  patriots  we  must  be  less  concerned  about  our  rights  than 
about  our  duties,  less  anxious  to  avenge  insults  and  injuries  than  to 
forgive  and  love  and  serve. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Essentials  of  Religious  Education.  By  Charles  William  Heath- 
cote,  A.M.  (Univ.  of  Penn.),  S.  T.  D.  (Temple  Univ),  Instructor 
of  Religious  Education,  Theological  Department,  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Boston:  Sherman,  French  & Company.  i2mo.  Cloth.  1916. 
Pp.  290.  Price  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a textbook  for  students  in  colleges, 
universities  and  theological  seminaries.  It  embodies  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  in  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  The  three 
outstanding  topics,  which  are  treated  under  the  general  theme  of 
religious  education,  are : The  History  of  Education,  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  and  thirdly,  the  Modern  Sunday  School. 
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The  first  two  of  these  topics  are  so  large  and  so  inclusive  that  any 
treatment  of  them  in  a single  volume  must  necessarily  be  open  to 
the  criticism  of  being  fragmentary  and  superficial.  Nevertheless, 
these  lectures  may  serve  as  a helpful  outline,  designed  not  so  much 
for  the  average  reader,  but  for  students,  who  can  further  investigate 
the  many  topics,  towards  which  their  attention  is  directed,  by  a closer 
investigation  of  the  authorities  and  sources  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  the  author. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Lessons  for  Teachers  of  Beginners.  By  Francis  Weld  Danielson. 
Boston ; The  Pilgrim  Press.  Boards.  12  mo.  Pp.  160.  Price 
75c  net. 

This  brief  manual  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  Sunday  School  children  of  the  ages 
of  four  or  five  years.  It  does  not  pretend  to  enter  the  field  of 
psychology  or  pedagogy  but  is  confined  to  a discussion  of  helpful 
methods  in  Sunday  School  work.  It  refers  to  the  significance  of 
childhood  and  the  religion  of  the  child  and  then  treats  of  the  value 
and  art  of  story  telling,  and  further  suggests  the  music  and  other 
features  of  the  program  adapted  to  this  department  of  the  Sunday 
School.  The  book  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  helpful  to  groups  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  methods  applicable  to 
the  Beginners’  Department.  The  lessons  while  not  exhaustive  are  sug- 
gestive and  practical. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Cradle  Roll  Department.  By  Elizabeth  W.  Sudlow.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press.  Boards.  i2mo.  Pp.  108.  Price 
25c  net. 

Sabbath  School  workers  during  the  past  forty  years  have  been 
realizing  more  and  more  fully  the  real  value  of  the  Cradle  Roll  De- 
partment as  a means  of  securing  the  co-operation  between  the  home 
and  the  Sunday  School  and  of  training  the  child  during  the  first 
years  of  its  life.  The  Cradle  Roll  also  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  personal  work  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  and  the  superintendent 
in  gaining  access  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  parents.  This  little 
book  deals  with  methods  whereby  the  Cradle  Roll  Department  may 
be  made  more  efficient  and  secure  the  largest  possible  results. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is  Coming  to  This  World  a Second  Time. 
By  I.  M.  Haldeman,  D.D.  New  York:  iCharles  C.  Cook.  i2mo. 
Paper.  Pp.  60.  Price  25c. 

This  attractively  printed  sermon  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
importance  of  its  theme.  Dr.  Haldeman  suggests  the  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  Scripture  which  deals  with  the  return  of  Christ. 
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This  return,  he  shows  to  be  the  true  hope  both  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  world.  It  is  a striking  discussion  of  a problem  of  present-day 
interest. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Man  of  Power.  A Series  of  Studies  in  Christian  Efficiency.  By 
Lynn  Harold  Hough.  The  Abingdon  Press:  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati. i6mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  140.  Price  75c  net. 

These  twelve  brief  and  graphic  sketches  are  written  from  a high 
Christian  standpoint,  and  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  an  efficient 
life.  Among  the  problems  treated  are  those  of  expression,  conscience, 
the  will,  also  efficient  churchmanship  and  citizenship.  The  author 
exhibits  powers  of  facile  and  versatile  expression,  and  an  ability  to 
spiritually  illuminate  the  discussion  of  his  themes. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Tomoteo  at  The  Front.  An  Interrupted  Message  from  the  Trenches. 
New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Paper.  i6mo.  Pp.  32. 
Price  15c. 

This  little  booklet  tells  a story  of  a young  Italian  who  found  ^Christ 
in  America  and  returned  to  Italy  to  testify  both  in  life  and  in  death 
to  the  power  of  the  Savior  and  to  the  truth  of  His  Gospel. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Church  in  The  City.  By  Frederick  DeL.and  Leete,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Abingdon  Press : New  York, 
Cincinnati.  [Copyright,  1915].  Cloth.  8vo ; pp.  317.  Price  $1.00. 

This  thoughtful  discussion,  which  is  published  as  a volume  of  the 
“Constructive  Church  Series,”  comes  from  one  who  is  admirably  fitted 
for  his  task.  Bishop  Leete  has  served  as  pastor  of  a number  of  most 
prominent  city  churches.  Also,  in  preparation  for  this  particular  task 

he  gathered  information  from  cities  in  every  part  of  the  land.  He 

argues,  therefore,  not  only  from  experience,  but  also  from  a very  wide 
induction  of  facts.  After  laying  stress  upon  the  strategic  importance 
of  city  churches,  he  faces  the  problem  of  what  is  now  known  as  “The 
down-town  church.”  He  graphically  describes  the  experiences  of  a 
metropolitan  pastor;  he  paints  the  moral  peril  of  the  young,  for  whose 
spiritual  welfare  the  city  church  is  responsible;  he  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  church  endowments  and  meets  with  fair  arguments  the  preju- 
dices of  persons  opposed  to  the  endowment  plan.  He  further  treats 
the  present  trend  towards  institutionalism  in  churches,  and  considers 
the  perils  and  also  the  possible  helpfulness  of  the  movement.  The  ref- 
erences to  church  advertising  are  wise  and  conservative.  The  closing 
chapters  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of  the  children  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  further  of  city  missions  and  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  Christian  residents  of  the  suburbs  to  more  sacrificing  service 
and  support  of  city  churches  and  church  enterprises. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  volumes  written  in  reference  to 
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the  problems  of  the  city  church,  it  is  possible  that  a disproportionate 
number  have  been  written,  in  recent  years,  in  reference  to  the  problems 
of  the  country  church.  As  Bishop  Leete  shows,  the  problems  are 
vitally  related,  and  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  conflicting. 
The  city  churches  depend  very  largely  upon  the  rural  districts  to  supply 
strength  and  material  for  their  life  and  work.  To  the  literature  rela- 
tive to  their  difficulties  and  possibilities,  this  volume  is  a valuable 
contribution. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Invitation  Committee.  By  John  Timothy  Stone.  Philadelphia; 
The  Westminster  Press.  24mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  112.  Price  25c  net. 

Few  pastors  have  attained  such  remarkable  success  as  Dr.  Stone 
both  in  personal  work  in  the  line  of  winning  souls  and  also  in  training 
and  inspiring  others  for  similar  service.  The  Invitation  Committee  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  is  a striking  example  of 
what  men  can  do  who  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
souls  to  Christ.  This  little  book,  which  is  so  concise  that  it  can  be 
carried  easily  in  the  pocket,  is  dedicated  to  the  Invitation  Committee 
of  the  Fourth  Church,  but  is  intended  as  a guide  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  undertaking  individual  work  for  individuals.  The  main  portion  of 
the  book  consists  in  Bible  quotations  arranged  under  a large  variety  of 
headings  and  intended  to  answer  practically  every  question  which  may 
arise  both  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  the  worker  is  seeking  to  reach.  It  includes  texts  which  are  in- 
tended to  meet  various  excuses,  to  awaken  the  indifferent,  to  help  those 
who  are  tempted,  and  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  Hebrews  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  booklet  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all  who 
are  seriously  intending  to  undertake  this  difficult  and  important 
work. 

Princeton.  , Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A Modern  Church  Program.  By  Albert  F.  McGarrah.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth.  i2mo.  Pp.  128.  Price 
50C  net. 

The  author  of  this  brief  study  is  an  expert  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  investigating  and  discussing  methods  of  church  efficiency.  In 
this  little  volume  he  makes  a plea  for  the  adoption  by  every  local 
church  of  an  adequate  modern  program  which  must  be  far-sighted, 
comprehensive,  well-balanced  and  adaptable  to  a church  year,  which 
regards  the  peculiar  conditions  of  church  work  in  autumn,  winter, 
spring  and  summer.  The  main  portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
methods  of  an  autumn  campaign  of  church  visitation  which  might 
reach  the  entire  congregation  and  enlist  in  active  service  a large 
fraction  of  the  members.  Suggestions  are  then  added  as  to  special 
efforts  for  the  winter  and  spring,  including  plans  for  co-operative 
campaigns  uniting  the  churches  of  the  community.  The  author  then 
outlines  plans  for  church  publicity  and  advertising.  In  concluding 
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his  study,  he  discusses  the  essential  factors  of  an  efficient  church, 
and  lays  special  stress  upon  the  need  of  businesslike  methods  and 
of  a more  liberal  financial  budget. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Church  Finance.  By  Frederick  A.  Agar.  New  York : Missionary 
Education  Movement  of  United  States  and  Canada.  Cloth.  i2mo. 
Pp.  108.  Price  50c  net. 

This  helpful  volume  forms  the  sixth  in  the  Library  of  Christian 
Progress  which  is  being  published  by  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  The  author^  who  is  the  efficiency  secretary  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  has  had  opportunities  for  a wide  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  he  treats,  and  has  been  heard  in  public  discus- 
sions of  the  theme  at  various  denominational  and  interdenominational 
conferences.  This  little  book  is  not  a mere  recital  or  discussion 
of  methods,  but  is  based  on  a careful  consideration  of  the  grace 
of  giving.  This  grace  is  shown  to  be  vitally  related  to  spiritual 
life  and  to  be  a matter  of  worship.  After  suggesting  the  right 
motives  for  giving,  the  writer  presents  a study  of  the  wrong  methods 
which  are  in  vogue  in  most  churches,  and  then  presents  the  remedy 
in  the  form  of  a plan,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  a church 
budget,  an  every-member  canvass  and  the  use  of  the  duplex  en- 
velopes. The  discussion  is  brief,  spirited  and  well  illustrated. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Community  Survey  in  Relation  to  Church  Efficiency.  A Guide 
for  Workers  in  the  City,  Town,  and  Country  Church.  By  Charles 
E.  Carroll.  The  Abingdon  Press:  New  York,  Cincinnati. 

Crown  8vo.  Pp.  128.  Price  $1.00  net. 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  various  problems  related  to  a 
community  survey  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  this  volume,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  one  who  writes  with  the  authority  of  personal 
experience  and  of  a wide  induction  of  facts.  The  book  constitutes, 
as  the  author  indicates,  “a  guide  for  workers  in  a city,  town  and 
country  church.”  After  first  of  all  discussing  the  relation  between 
the  Christian  Church  and  Social  Service,  the  author  next  outlines 
the  organization  and  plan  for  making  a community  survey.  He 
next  deals  with  the  problem  of  classifying  and  tabulating  the  survey 
statistics,  and  lastly  for  conserving  results.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  charts,  diagrams  and  photographs. 

Princeton.  . Ch.\rles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Book  of  Personal  Work.  By  The  Rev.  John  T.  Paris,  D.D. 
New  York:  Hodder  & Stoughton.  Cloth.  i2mo.  Pp.  322. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

This  book  throbs  with  life.  It  does  not  tabulate  methods  of 
personal  work,  but  tells  some  seventy  simple  stories  of  how  men  have 
been  won  for  Christ.  These  stories  are  gathered  from  all  conceivable 
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sources,  from  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  told  artlessly  and  vividly,  and  give  an  irresistible  inspiration 
to  undertake  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  difficult  of  tasks.  The 
reader  cannot  but  be  encouraged  to  yield  to  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
opens  avenues  of  approach  and  gives  to  his  willing  messengers  grace 
and  wisdom  for  their  work. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Living  Without  Worry.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  Hodder  & Stough- 
ton; New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1915.  i2mo. 

Cloth.  Pp.  272.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

No  book  which  contains  a collection  of  writings  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Miller  can  fail  to  be  helpful.  The  author  was  known  as  the 
most  popular  devotional  writer  of  the  age.  The  explanation  of  his 
own  busy,  fruitful,  peaceful  life  was  given  in  reply  to  a question  as  to 
the  secret  of  his  being  able  to  accomplish  so  much  work.  “I  never 
hurry  and  I never  worry”  was  the  answer.  To  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, his  life  was  a continual  testimony.  He  was,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  “living  without  worry.”  The 
theme  of  this  volume,  however,  is  not  altogether  descriptive  of  its  con- 
tents. The  name  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the  first  chapter.  There  are 
two  or  three  other  brief  chapters  which  bear  upon  this  general  topic, 
as,  for  instance,  “The  Lesson  of  Gladness”  and  “Can  we  learn  to  be 
Contented?”  and  “Are  the  Beautiful  Things  True?”  The  remaining 
chapters,  however,  deal  with  a variety  of  topics  relating  to  Christian 
life  and  experience,  as,  for  instance,  “Sins  of  Omission,”  “Help  for  the 
Common  Days,”  “Converted  Tasks,”  and  “The  Ministry  of  Suffering.” 
All  the  chapters  are  marked  by  the  simple,  human,  unpretentious  and 
helpful  style  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  Dr.  Miller. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Comrades  in  Service.  By  Margaret  E.  Burton.  New  York:  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement,  United  States  and  Canada.  i6mo. 
'Pp.  196.  Price,  Cloth,  60c,  paper  40c. 

This  collection  of  brief  biographies  is  designed  for  the  use  of  mission 
study  classes.  It  was  prepared  as  a companion  volume  to  “The  Ser- 
vants of  the  King,”  which  was  written  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  The 
intention  of  the  writer  is  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question  “What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  great  gift  of  life?”  The  characters  selected  for 
this  purpose  are  all  of  modern  times,  but  are  taken  from  many  differ- 
ent nations  and  races.  As  the  author  says,  “some  of  them  were  rich 
and  some  were  desperately  poor ; some  had  every  opportunity  for 
education,  and  some  had  almost  none;  some  had  social  prominence 
and  some  were  slaves ; some  were  born  into  beautiful  Christian  homes, 
and  some  were  taught  to  worship  idols.”  The  brief  sketch  of  each 
life  is  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  appeal  to  the  interest  and  the 
imagination  and  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the  young  readers  for  whom 
the  volume  is  intended  a Christian  perspective  of  life  and  duty. 
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Among  the  familiar  characters  presented  by  the  author  are  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Bishop  Crowther  and  Grace  Dodge. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 

The  Christian  College.  By  Herbert  Welch,  Henry  Churchill  King 
and  Thomas  Nicholson.  Cloth.  i6mo.  Pp.  78,  Price,  50c  net. 

The  introduction  to  this  book,  written  by  William  H.  Crawford, 
President  of  Allegheny  College,  states  that  the  three  chapters  which 
the  book  contains  are  papers  specially  prepared  for  the  celebration  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College. 
The  first  of  these  addresses  treats  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Christian 
College.  The  second  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Christian  Col- 
lege as  a factor  in  the  making  of  America.  The  third  reviews  the 
product  of  the  Christian  College  in  men  and  movements.  The  three 
addresses  are  timely  and  thoughtful  and  emphasize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  College  in  American  life. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 

The  Under-World  of  the  Dead.  By  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ross.  New  York: 
Charles  C.  Cook.  Paper.  i2mo.  Pp.  32.  Price,  loc. 

In  this  brief  discussion,  the  author  considers  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  reference  to  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  He  considers 
particularly  the  implication  of  the  words:  “Tartarus,’  “Gehenna  and 
“Sheol”  or  “Hades.”  He  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  abode, 
previous  to  the  resurrecion  of  Christ,  was  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  of  the  unrighteous  and  the  other  of  the  blessed  dead.  It 
was  to  the  latter,  which  was  called  “Paradise,”  that  our  Savior  went 
during  the  three  days  of  his  burial.  At  the  time  of  his  resurrection  he 
brought  with  him  all  those  spirits  which  were  with  him  in  the  Para- 
dise of  the  under-world,  to  share  with  him  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  Paradise,  in  which  he  now  dwells. 

Charles  R.  Erdman.  • 

Princeton. 

The  Making  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  M.  Vernon.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth.  24mo.  Pp.  191.  Price  75c  net. 

The  brief  chapters  of  this  book  contain  material  of  too  elementary 
a character  to  be  of  value  to  students  or  specialists,  but  they  may 
be  helpful  to  persons  whose  attention  has  never  before  been  called 
to  the  problem  of  how  the  Bible  came  into  existence.  Glimpses 
are  given  at  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  canon,  at  the  Apocalypse  and  at  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  human  experience  and  to  literary  criticism.  Objection 
might  possibly  be  made  to  the  failure  in  distinguishing  carefully 
between  the  “inspiration”  of  the  Biblical  writers  and  of  modern 
readers,  but  the  discussion  is  reverent  and  conservative  in  tone. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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Method  in  Prayer.  By  W.  Graham  Scroggie.  Hodder  & Stoughton: 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Cloth.  i2mo.  Pp.  172. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

These  quiet  and  reverent  chapters  embody  both  an  exposition  and 
an  exhortation.  They  show  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  and  incite  the  reader  to  a wiser  and  more  helpful  use  of  the 
devotional  hour.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  suggest  a 
need  of  a definite  method  in  prayer  and  the  helpful  results  of  observing 
and  following  such  a method.  The  complete  idea  of  prayer  is  shown 
to  include  “adoration,  confession,  petition,  intercession  and  thanks- 
giving.” The  writer  thus  differs  slightly  from  the  more  usual  analysis 
which  introduces  “thanksgiving”  after  “adoration”  and  before  “con- 
fession,” but  one  reason  for  this  change  is  found  in  the  inclusion 
by  the  author  of  the  larger  ideas  of  thanksgiving,  which  comprehend 
all  that  is  usually  suggested  by  the  term  “praise.”  Possibly  the  most 
helpful  part  of  the  book  is  the  first  chapter,  which  deals  with  “the 
practice  of  prayer”  and  which  shows  how  this  practice  is  stimulated 
and  guided  by  a meditative  reading  of  the  Scripture.  The  Bible 
suggests,  according  to  the  author,  the  very  substance  for  prayer, 
and  also  the  vehicle  for  its  exipression.  The  book  can  hardly  fail- 
to  be  of  help  in  developing  a spirit  of  devotion  and  in  encouraging 
the  practice  of  prayer. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 

Prayer  in  War  Time.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton:  London,  New  York,  Toronto.  MCMXVI.  i2mo. 
Pp.  viii,  187.  Price  $i  net. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  “the  articles  which  form  this 
volume  were  published  in  the  British  Weekly  during  the  war.  At 
the  suggestion  of  many  readers  they  are  now  sent  out  in  book  form.” 
Books  of  this  kind  are  interesting  because  of  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of  leaders  of  British  thought 
toward  the  war.  The  spirit  shown  is  earnest  and  devout,  and  while 
the  author  condemns  in  vigorous  terms  the  atrocities  which  he  charges 
against  the  Germans,  he  speaks  ordinarily  rather  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  Even  while  he  maintains  with  full  conviction  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  for  which  his  people  are  contending,  he  does 
not  fail  to  expose  and  rebuke  their  sins.  “We  are  called  upon  at 
this  time  to  humble  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a nation.”  A 
gloomy  picture  is  drawn  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
British  Islands  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle;  and  he  calls  earnestly 
for  repentance  and  return  to  the  Lord.  His  hope  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  “When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  learn  righteousness”  (Is.  26:9). 

There  are  some  unguarded  statements  regarding  prayer.  “Prayer 
succeeds  by  the  intensity  of  will  power  put  into  it.  . . . The  Bible 
from  the  beginning  is  full  of  importunate  and  prevailing  prayers — 
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prayers  which  prevailed  simply  because  they  were  importunate”  (p.  6). 
Is  importunity  then  the  sole  and  sufficient  condition  of  prevailing 
prayer?  And  surely  it  is  going  beyond  the  warrant  of  Scripture,  of 
reason,  of  experiences  to  suggest  that  the  case  of  the  robber  who 
was  forgiven  upon  the  cross  was  not  exceptional,  and  “it  may  be 
that  most  are  saved  in  this  manner”  (p.  138),  even  though  appeal  is 
made  to  the  authority  of  so  great  a Doctor  of  Grace  as  Spurgeon. 
The  old  saying  is  better,  there  is  one  death  bed  repentance  recorded 
in  Scripture,  that  none  may  despair;  there  is  only  one,  that  none  may 
presume. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Christian  and  The  War.  By  Charles  C.  Cook.  New  York. 
Paper.  i6mo.  Pp.  16.  Price,  3c. 

This  little  tract  is  written  to  advocate  the  view  of  non-resistance.  It 
suggests,  however,  that  Christians  who  have  so  identified  themselves 
with  the  world  as  to  enjoy  its  privileges,  pleasures  and  honors,  must 
not  fail  to  lend  their  aid  when  war  threatens  their  wealth,  their  business, 
their  pleasure  and  their  native  land. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  European  War  From  the  Bible  Standpoint.  By  Willis  F.  Jord.\n. 
New  York:  Charles  C.  Cook.  Paper.  i6mo.  Pp.  72.  Price,  20c. 

The  interest  in  these  five  lectures  is  found  in  the  endeavor  of  the 
author  to  relate  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  to  the  events  now  trans- 
piring in  Europe.  The  author  identifies  Romanism  with  the  “Beast”  of 
the  Apocal>-pse,  and  predicts  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  destroy 
this  Anti-Christian  system. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

What  is  The  Great  Tribulation?  By  Mark  A.  Matthews.  New  York: 
Charles  C.  Cook.  Paper.  i6mo.  Pp.  12.  Price,  3c. 

In  this  brief  booklet  the  author  suggests  that  the  present  ghastly 
horror  of  war  is  but  the  prophecy  and  precursor  of  the  more  fateful 
events  which  close  this  age  and  immediately  precede  the  return  of 
Christ. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

iritness:  the  IVork  of  Disciples  and  Friends.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Young,  Church- 
man Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1916.  Pp.  125.  80  cents. 

The  book  deals  with  the  duty  of  the  church  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  across  the  sea.  “Never  has  the  Church  set  her- 
self to  a greater  task  than  that  which  now  lies  before  her  in  the  National 
Mission  of  Repentance  and  Hope,  or  the  Call  to  Religious  Revival, 
as  the  Church  in  Scotland  has  called  it.  For  this  is  nothing  less 
tlian  the  rebirth  of  a nation.”  Plain  words  are  spoken  regarding 
the  state  of  the  Church.  “First  the  Church  must  be  reformed,  then 
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the  nation.  As  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  reported  to  have  said — 
The  Church  is  not  likely  to  gain  a hearing  on  the  subject  of  wages 
so  long  as  the  incomes  of  her  own  clergy  are  so  unequally  distributed. 
So  the  Church’s  voice  on  Temperance  questions  is  likely  to  be  in- 
effective when  those  of  her  members  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
business  of  brewing  or  distilling  show  no  concern  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  responsibilities.  How  can  she  renounce  the  unreal  social 
distinctions  which  keep  class  apart  from  class,  when  they  exist  at 
her  own  Table,  the  Altar  of  the  Lord?  How  can  she  complain  of 
political  divisions  and  strife  when  her  own  condition  is  torn  by 
petty  quarrels  and  contentions?  No,  her  own  life  must  be  quickened, 
deepened  and  changed  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  beginning  her 
work  afresh,  making  disciples,  friends  and  witnesses”  (pp.  97,  98). 

It  is  a gratifying  sign  that  the  sermons  which  come  to  us  from 
the  British  Islands  manifest  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
hate;  and  are  so  urgent  in  calling  God’s  people  to  humiliation  and 
repentance. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Presbyterian  Handbook,  IQ17.  By  The  Rev.  William  H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  & Sabbath 

School  Work.  Paper.  24mo.  Pp.  112.  Price  5c  per  copy;  $2.50 
per  hundred. 

Dr.  Roberts  renders  a most  valuable  service  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  annual  publication  of  this  helpful  and  concise  com- 
pendium of  facts  relative  to  the  history,  statistics  and  w'ork  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  In  addition  to  these  items,  the 
handbook  contains  lists  of  the  International  Sabbath  School  lessons, 
daily  Bible  readings,  weekly  prayermeeting  topics,  and  topics  for  Young 
People’s  Societies.  A copy  of  this  brief  manual  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Ancestral  Voices.  By  John  A.  Hutton,  D.D.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  1915.  Pp.  x,  263.  $1.50  Net. 

The  Preface  informs  us  that  “the  title  is  taken  from  a line  in 
Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan,  and  itself  suggests  much  of  what  lies  be- 
hind this  volume  of  essays.  Coleridge  wrote,  ‘Ancestral  voices 
prophesying  war.’  The  thesis  underlying  these  essays  might  be  put 
in  this  way : the  nature  of  man,  especially  of  the  man  of  Western 
civilization,  has,  on  the  whole,  taken  form.  There  is  in  him — the  fruit 
of  his  long  physical  and  historical  travail — an  invincible  core  of  wisdom 
and  final  prejudice,  and  any  invasion  of  his  catholic  human  nature, 
man  as  an  individual  and  in  societies  inevitably  rises  to  repel.  The 
book,  therefore,  may  help  serious  people  to  perceive  that  what  we  are 
beholding  in  this  terrible  time  is  a conflict  between  the  ancestral  voices 
of  the  soul  and  a merely  rationalistic  and  temporary  way  of  conceiving 
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man’s  true  function  in  this  world ; and  that  the  darkness  which  is  mean- 
while over  the  world  is  the  protest  of  man’s  established  and  universal 
nature  against  a proposed  sectional  tyranny.” 

This  rather  cryptic  utterance  has  little  reference,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  it,  to  much  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  is 
a volume  of  essays  on  such  distantly  related  themes  as  The  Twentieth 
Century — so  far;  Is  an  age  of  Faith  returning?  The  Cry  for  Free- 
dom— Nietzsche;  the  Cry  for  Control — Tractarianism  ; Tertium  Quid — 
The  Message  of  G.  K.  Chesterton;  Five  Papers  on  the  “Sense  of 
Sin  in  Great  Literature”;  Is  History  repeating  itself?  “Julian  the 
Apostate”;  a Parallel. 

The  essaj's  are  interesting,  though  they  discover  no  great  originality 
in  thought  or  treatment.  The  inordinate  use  of  I,  upon  which  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  comment,  is  illustrated  here.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant trick  of  style  very  common  in  our  day.  Why  should  the 
author  continuallj'  obtrude  himself  upon  us?  We  are  not  interested 
in  him  primarily  but  in  his  message.  The  repeated  use  of  such 
phrases  as  / mean,  I hold,  I think,  gives  to  the  discussion  a chatty, 
even  garrulous  air,  which  is  eminently  unsuited  to  the  consideration 
of  high  themes.  When  the  author  makes  a statement,  must  he  con- 
stantly remind  us  that  he  believes,  he  holds,  he  maintains  it?  We 
are  prepared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  book  contains  his 
thought,  his  belief,  and  do  not  require  to  be  continually  assured  of  it. 

A curious  remark  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  is  found 
on  p.  15 — “It  may  very  well  be  that  the  word  God  is  a word  which, 
for  a generation  or  two,  we  ought  to  abandon.  It  is  a heathen 
word,  i.e.,  a purely  human  and  natural  word,  and  it  has  for  the 
time  being  lost  its  baptismal  grace.  By  itself  it  has  no  more  moral 
or  intellectual  content  than  the  symbol  ‘X’.  The  word  God  is  not  our 
characteristic  word.”  And  in  support  of  this  singular  idea  he  appeals 
to  Paul : “For  though  there  be  that  are  called  Gods,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth ; as  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many ; yet  to  us  there 
is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things^  and  we  unto  him;  and 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  thrqugh 
him.” 

Surely  the  force  of  logic  could  no  further  go.  Again  we  read 
with-  surprise  that  Chesterton’s  faith  in  God  “is  a very  strange  thing 
in  those  high  places  of  literature  and  art  and  philosophy  which  to- 
gether form  Chesterton’s  chosen  ground”  (p.  97). 

The  story  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  twice  told — pp.  2,  150. 

Many  would  differ  widely  from  the  judgment  expressed  in  treating 
of  Tolstoy’s  Resurrection,  that  “the  terrible  moral  reality  of  Tolstoy 
makes  even  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  sound  far  short  of 
what  is  possible  to  the  soul  of  man  in  the  region  of  moral  grief” 
(p.  219). 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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Sleeping  Through  the  Sermon  and  Other  Discourses.  By  Robert 
Hugh  Morris,  D.D.,  Pastor  Central  North  Broad  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  pp.  180. 
1916.  $i  net. 

Not  many  of  those  who  heard  or  may  read  these  sermons  are 
likely  to  follow  the  example  of  Eutychus,  whose  ill-fated  slumber 
under  Paul’s  preaching  furnishes  the  title  of  the  volume, — for  the 
sermons  are  neither  long  nor  dull.  Interesting  themes  are  treated 
in  an  attractive  way. 

In  the  sermon  entitled  A Magnificent  Failure  it  is  said  that  “viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Solomon’s  time  his  whole  reign  was  a 
glorious  success’’  (p.  69).  A juster  estimate  is  given  on  p.  75-  The 
sermon  on  Peter  Bound  gains  nothing  by  the  extended  illustration 
drawn  from  the  story  of  Prometheus.  The  sermon  on  the  words 
of  Paul,  Lest  that  by  any  means  when  I have  preached  to  others 
I myself  should  be  a castaway,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
perils  that  threaten  nations,  which  of  course  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  thought  of  the  text.  Cicero  would  be  surprised  to  find  himself 
classed  with  Caesar  as  an  atheist  (p.  143).*  John’s  Gospel  is  un- 
happily characterized  as  giving  us  “a  philosophical,  a theological 
Jesus”  (p.  151).  The  discourse  on  the  Preestablished  Harmony  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Youth  is  based  upon  Prov.  8:  17 — “I  love  them  that 
love  me ; and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Revised  Version  reads  diligently  instead  of  early,  which 
is  retained  in  the  margin. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Modern  Man  Facing  the  Old  Problems.  By  Andrew  W.  Archi- 
bald, D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916.  Pp.  221. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problems  which 
the  book  undertakes  to  solve,  for  the  discussion  is  neither  profound 
nor  original.  But  familiar  arguments  are  presented  in  an  attractive 
way,  the  spirit  is  reverent  and  earnest,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
reason  is  not  at  war  with  faith. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  “every  mother  instills 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  in  young  minds”  (p.  51)  ; and  that  “most 
Romans  in  the  best  days  of  the  Empire  were  nature’s  noblemen” 
(p.  61).  The  neglect  of  religious  teaching  in  the  home  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  our  time;  and  surely  the  verdict  of  history  will 
not  sustain  this  eulogy  of  the  men  of  Rome.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
Henley’s  poem  cited  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian. 

It  is  not  true  that  “genius  generally  is  only  hard  labor”  (p.  122). 
All  the  hard  labor  in  the  world  would  never  have  produced  Hamlet. 
Genius  is  a spark  of  divine  fire  kindled  in  the  breast  of  a man  that  he 
may  do  what  lies  beyond  the  power  of  other  men. 

In  the  discourse  on  the  Ministry  of  Angels  we  read  of  “the  venerable 
but  doubting  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  in  prayer  is  said  to  have 
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used  this  expression,  ‘We  thank  thee,  O Lord,  for  the  ministry  of 
angels — probably’”  (p.  132). 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Princeton. 

An  Ambassador.  City  Temple  Sermons.  By  Joseph  Fort  Newton, 
D.Litt.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  226.  Si  net. 

Every  sermon  is  introduced  by  a prayer  earnest  and  devout.  The 
sermons  are  of  a high  order,  treating  of  great  themes  in  an  impressive 
and  effective  manner.  “Amid  the  welter  of  world-war,  with  its 
measureless  tragedy  and  woe,  one  fact  rises  like  a pulse  of  fire  in  a 
dark  sky — that  the  Eternal  Christ  is  the  solitary  hope  of  our  poor 
humanity,  in  England,  in  America,  ever>-^vhere.  He  is  all  that  we  have 
left,  and  He  is  all  that  we  need;  His  Life  our  Way,  His  Truth  our 
Light,  His  Spirit  our  Bond  of  Unity,  His  Fellowship  our  Sanctuarj"  of 
Cleansing  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  If  these 
sermons  make  the  Living  Christ  more  real  to  those  who  walk  a 
shadowy  way,  and  thereby  induce  a sweeter  sense  of  security  amidst 
the  unrealities  of  time,  they  will  have  done  what  they  were  sincerely 
meant  to  do.”  The  purpose  thus  expressed  in  the  Preface  is  amply 
fulfilled;  for  Christ  is  everywhere  exalted  as  teacher,  guide,  example. 
Savior. 

Apt  illustrations  are  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  reading,  and  there 
is  a note  of  distinction  in  the  style,  which  is  neither  inflated  nor 
commonplace. 

Ben  Jonson  did  not  say  that  Shakespeare  was  “not  of  an  age,  but 
for  all  ages”  (p.  146)  ; but  “He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 
We  wonder  that  Dr.  Newton  could  speak  in  this  way  of  James  the 
author  of  the  Epistle:  “James  is  the  father  of  all  such  as  worship  the 
goddess  of  reason.  For  him,  as  for  Emerson,  Jesus  is  the  way  to  God 
solely  on  account  of  the  virility  of  his  teaching.  No  doubt  he  would 
agree  with  our  Yankee  Plato  that  the  Church  has  erred  in  magnifying 
the  man  until  all  others  are  dwarfed  by  his  side,  instead  of  laying  em- 
phasis on  his  work  and  his  beautiful  sweet  character.  At  least,  one  would 
almost  infer  as  much  from  reading  his  Epistle”  (p.  191,  192).,  What 
is  meant  by  magnifying  the  man  instead  of  emphasizing  his  character 
we  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  but  certainly  the  comparison  of 
James  with  Emerson  is  grotesque  enough.  The  phrase  “by  the  same 
token”  occurs  again  and  again  wdth  little  force  or  relevancy. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Princeton. 

The  Sign  of  His  Coming.  By  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ross.  New  \ork: 
Charles  C.  Cook.  Paper.  i2mo.  Pp.  47.  Price,  loc. 

This  little  booklet  contains  a thoughtful  and  interesting  exposition 
of  the  discourse  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  on  the  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  discusses  the  predictions  relative  to  the  return 
of  Christ,  dealing  with  the  sign  of  his  coming,  the  time  of  his  coming. 
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readiness  for  his  coming,  and  the  events  of  his  coming  as  related  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Liturgical  Element  in  the  Earliest  Eorms  of  the  Medieval  Drama, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  English  and  German  Plays.  By 
Paul  Edwaru  Kretzmann,  Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  1916.  Pp.  170. 

This  interesting  monograph,  which,  indeed,  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  be  called  a book  or  volume,  is  the  fourth  issue  in  “Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature,’’  these  studies  being  one  department  of  a 
wider  series,  entitled : Research  Publications  of  The  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  author  has  brought  to  his  task,  as  he  himself  intimates,  “an 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  liturgies  and  with  the  general 
history  of  the  early  drama.”  His  fundamental  thesis  is  “to  support  the 
theory  that  the  stock  plays  of  the  early  mediaeval  age,  which  are 
concerned  with  biblical  or  apocryphal  subjects,  all  contain  in  a more 
or  less  pronounced  degree  the  liturgical  element.”  It  is  a study  of 
what  might  be  called  the  Historical  Antecedents  of  the  English  Drama 
and  of  the  Drama  in  general.  It  involves  a study  not  only  of  the  old 
Miracle,  Mystery  and  Morality  Plays,  expressed  in  the  various  English 
Cycles,  but  continental  literature  as  well,  especially  in  Germany. 

After  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  four  groups  of  writers  in  this 
special  field,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  this  liturgical  element 
has  been  expressed  chiefly  in  the  three  great  festivals,  Easter,  Christ- 
mas, and  Epiphany,  and  that  these  plays  are  “not  the  product  of  indi- 
vidual authorship,  but  the  result  of  slow  growth,”  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  his  theme  under  several  leading  captions 
— The  Judgment  Plays,  The  Prophet  Plays,  The  Annunciation  and  Vis- 
itation Plays,  The  Play  of  The  Shepherds,  The  Adoration  of  The 
Magi,  The  Play  of  The  Purification,  The  Play  of  Christ  and  The 
Doctors,  The  Old  Testament  Plays,  The  Passion  Plays,  The  Planctus, 
The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  The  Resurrection  Series,  and  The  Mary  Plays 
— an  order  and  fulness  of  topic  involving  a wide  range  of  reading  in 
mediaeval  literature,  and  a high  degree  of  critical  acumen  in  sifting 
and  arranging  the  data  and  presenting  them  in  convincing  form. 

Doctor  Kretzmann  has,  in  our  judgment,  fully  substantiated  his  thesis 
that  these  early  plays  possess  not  only  a specific  religious  element,  but 
a liturgical  one  as  well,  giving  them  thus  an  added  claim  to  the  thought- 
ful examination  of  biblical  and  literary  students.  The  development 
of  the  drama  from  age  to  age  has  made  such  a subject  as  this  essential, 
partly  to  show  the  vital  connection  which  the  drama  sustained  to  re- 
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ligious  thought  and  life  in  mediaeval  historj'  and  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  in  some  substantive  sense  such  a connection  in 
later  dramatic  art.  The  monograph  before  us  is  a distinct  contribution 
to  this  desirable  end  and  will  serve  to  stimulate  study  in  what  may  be 
called  liturgical  literature. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 

Towards  an  Enduring  Peace.  A Symposium  of  Peace  Proposals  and 
Programs,  1914  to  1916,  compiled  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne.  New 
York:  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation. 

Paper.  i2mo.  pp.  336. 

This  book  is  not  “published”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
intended  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  men  and  women  seriously 
interested  in  international  affairs.  It  presents  “a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  most  hopeful  and  constructive  suggestions  for  the  settlement  of 
the  war  on  terms  that  would  make  for  a lasting  peace.”  The  selections 
are  taken  from  books,  magazines,  manifestoes  and  programs  that  have 
been  published  during  the  past  three  years.  Part  I presents  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  a peace  settlement,  economic  and  political.  Among 
the  writers  quoted  are  John  A.  Hobson,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  Arnold  J.  Tojmbee,  G.  Lowes  Dickenson  and  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Part  II  contains  concrete  suggestions  for  the  constitution  of  a definite 
league  of  peace.  In  addition  to  the  writers  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned,  those  who  are  here  quoted  include  Hamilton  Holt,  John 
Bates  Clark,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Norman  Angell,  A.  A.  Tenny. 
Part  HI  presents  some  reconstructive  ideals  towards  which  nations  must 
move  if  the  future  is  to  be  marked  by  any  lasting  peace.  Here  the 
writers  quoted  include  Roman  Rolland,  Rudolph  Eucken,  A.  E.  Zim- 
mern  and  Jane  Addams.  An  extended  Appendix  collects  definite  pro- 
grams for  peace  which  have  been  put  forward  by  associations,  indi- 
viduals and  international  organizations  in  the  United  Sates,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  Switz- 
erland. As  a book  of  reference  relative  to  the  pressing  problem  of 
international  peace,  this  volume  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth.  A View  of  American  Democracy.  By 
William  Allen  White.  Milwaukee:  The  Young  Churchman 

Company.  Cloth.  i6mo.  pp.  266.  Price  50c  net. 

This  is  a study  in  the  sphere  of  social  science.  The  author  describes 
the  present  combat  in  American  society  between  “Democracy  and  Capi- 
tal.” He  gives  a candid  and  optimistic  discussion  of  that  social  ques- 
tion which  he  describes  as  being  the  supreme  problem  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj',  namely,  how  to  adjust  the  share  which  the  laborer  shall  have 
in  the  earnings  of  society.  He  insists  on  a redistribution  of  wealth, 
with  a closer  approximation  of  justice  for  the  toiler  who  does  the 
rough,  hard  work  of  commerce.  The  discussion  deals  largely  with  the 
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effect  upon  the  problem  which  was  produced  by  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  He  suggests  that  the 
legislative  regulation  of  the  railroads,  the  rapid  advance  of  prohibition, 
the  establishment  of  the  income  tax,  the  government  of  cities  by  com- 
mission and  other  similar  movements  indicate  the  healthful  growth  of 
fundamental  democracy,  and  are  making  towards  those  ideals  which  all 
true  Americans  desire  to  see  rapidly  realized. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

State  Administration  in  Maryland.  Series  XXXIV,  No.  4.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy, 
and  Political  Science.  By  John  L.  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Roanoke  College.  Baltimore : The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1916.  8 vo;  pp.  x,  155. 

This  monograph  is  in  no  sense  a history  of  the  development  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  State  of  Maryland : it  is  a study  of  the  actual 
administration  of  these  functions.  As  such  it  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Virginia  Committee  System  and  the  American  Revolution.  Series 
XXXV,  No.  I.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science  under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science.  By  James 
Miller  Leake,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History  in  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1917.  8 vo; 

pp.  ix,  157. 

An  admirable  and  not  unimportant  historical  monograph. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes.  By  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Secretary 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Congregational  Education 
Society.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Can.  1917.  8vo, 
pp.  16. 

A concise,  but  suggestive  discussion  of  an  exceedingly  important 
question.  The  author  pleads  earnestly  and  well  for  democracy  in  indus- 
try as  in  politics.  Perhaps  he  overlooks  that  even  in  politics  represen- 
tative government  rather  than  pure  democracy  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
pedient; that  this  would  appear  to  be  so  much  more  in  industry;  and 
that  in  either  case  representation  implies  more  or  less  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  representative.  The  employer  ought  to  act  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  employes ; but  he  cannot  do  this,  unless  he  be  really  the  boss. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  May:  T.  A.  Lacey,  The 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  English  Ordinal ; Chauncey  B.  Brewster, 
The  Sword  of  Michael ; Leicester  C.  Lewis,  Recent  Studies  in  Church 
History;  Francis  J.  Hall,  Points  of  Catholic  Consent  (con.) ; Selden 
P.  Del-^ny,  Training  of  Children  in  Worship;  Latta  Griswold,  A 
Consideration  of  Authority.  The  Same,  June;  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  Re- 
vision of  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter;  Arthur  W.  Jenks,  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Church  History;  Experiences  on  the  Mexican  Border;  Francis  J. 
Hall,  Points  of  Catholic  Consent;  Henry  S.  Whitehead,  On  iChurch 
Going;  P.  S.  Penfold,  The  Nemesis  of  Sentimentality. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  April:  Carl  S.  Patton, 
The  Preachableness  of  the  New  Testament;  George  F.  LaPIana, 
From  Leo  XIII  to  Benedict  XV;  Frederick  C.  Grant,  The  Eschat- 
ology of  the  Second  Century ; Edgar  S.  Brightman,  Ritschl’s  Criterion 
of  Religious  Truth;  John  A.  Faulkner,  Luther  and  the  Real  Presence; 
John  M.  Mecklin,  Survival  Value  of  Miracle;  J.^C0B  Mann,  Oaths 
and  Vows  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  Julian  Morgenstern,  The  Origin 
of  Massoth  and  the  Massoth  Festival. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  April:  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  True  Origin 
of  Modern  Methods  of  Scientific  ‘Charity  ; Gabriel  'Campbell,  So- 
crates, the  Predecessor  of  Christ;  Albert  H.  Currier,  Robert  Leighton, 
the  Apostolic  Anglican  Prelate  of  Scotland  (ii) ; William  Note, 
Monopolies  in  the  Ancient  Orient;  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  A Lacuna  in 
Scholarship  (ii)  ; Harold  M.  Wiener,  Professor  Eiselen  on  the  Books 
of  the  Pentateuch;  William  H.  Bates,  A Study  of  the  Genealogy  of 
Jesus. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  April : Charles  L.  Souvay, 
Bishop  Rosati  and  the  See  of  New  Orleans;  Owen  B.  Corrigan, 
Provinces  of  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  Santa  Fe;  Joseph  Putsch, 
Negro  Catholics  in  the  United  States;  Michael  J.  O’Brien,  Early 
Irish  Schoolmasters  in  New  England ; A Bishop  for  the  Indians  in  1790. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  June : W.  P.  DuBose,  Christ 
the  Solution  of  Human  Life;  Bishop  Westcott’s  Teaching  and  the 
Times;  W.  B.  Selbie,  The  'Qiurches  and  National  Religion;  Henry  E. 
J.acobs,  The  Church  and  the  Churches ; E.  Vac.andard,  Attempt  at 
Union  between  Greeks  and  Latins;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  Education 
of  the  Clergy  and  Reunion;  Peter  Ainslie,  Righteousness  of  the  Unity 
of  Christians;  Horace  M.  DuBose,  The  New  Age  and  the  Church; 
J.  T.  F.  Farquhar,  Church  Unity;  John  W.  Buckham,  What  is 
Christian  Experience?;  Gilbert  C.  Binvon,  Christianity  and  Hindu 
Character;  Saint  Lore  in  the  East. 

East  & West,  London,  April:  K.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  India  after  the 
War;  P.  P.  Phillips,  A Visit  to  the  Chaco  Country;  E.  Farmer, 
Separate  Churches  in  South  Africa;  J.  K.  MacGregeor,  Mary  Mitchell 
Slessor;  Difficulties  of  European  Men  in  the  Tropics;  Margaret  Pope, 
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Women’s  Education  in  India;  G.  Harlock,  Amaxosa  and  Fingo  Tradi- 
tions; Godfrey  iCallaway,  Umlungu,  or  the  European  in  South  Africa; 
H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  Educational  Reform  in  Turkey;  H.  T.  C.  Weather- 
head,  Uganda. 

Expositor,  London,  April:  J.  Robertson  Cameron,  The  Mystery  of 
Christ;  W.  S.  Bishop,  The  Theology  of  the  Spirit;  A.  T.  Robertson, 
The  Primacy  of  Judas  Iscariot ; W.  H.  Bennett,  The  Spiritual  Aspect 
of  War.  The  Same,  May:  A.  G.  Hogg,  Meekness  and  Public  Spirit; 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  Law;  Vernon  Bartlet,  Titus  the 
Friend  of  Luke,  and  other  related  Questions;  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
The  Place  of  Sacraments  in  the  Teaching  of  St.  Paul;  Walter  R. 
Whately,  The  Woman  with  the  Spirit  of  Infirmity;  James  Moffatt, 
Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  Same,  June; 
Frank  Granger,  The  Communist  Significance  of  the  Logia;  Anthony 
C.  Deane,  The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist ; J.  E.  Roberts,  Thoughts 
on  Infant  Baptism;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Baptizing  with  Fire;  John  A. 
Hutton,  From  Jahveh  to  Elohim,  from  the  Particular  to  the  Universal; 
James  Moffatt,  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  April:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 

George  Milligan,  Commentaries  of  Principal  James  Morison ; E.  F. 
Morison,  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name ; John  E.  McFadyen,  The  Psalter 
and  the  Present  Distress;  Edward  Grubb,  The  Eschatology  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  Same,  May:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition;  H.  J. 
WOTHERSPOON,  Meanings  and  Teachings  of  the  Present  Visitation; 
George  M.  Mackie,  Proverbs  of  Oriental  Wisdom;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
An  Exegetical  Note  on  St.  Paul;  John  E.  McFadyen,  The  Psalter  and 
the  Present  Distress.  The  Same,  June:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 

George  Milligan,  James  Hope  Moulton ; A.  E.  Garvie,  Shadow  and 
Substance;  R.  W.  Harding,  God’s  Discipline  in  the  World;  F.  H. 
Durnford,  The  Destination  of  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  Alfred  Fawkes, 

Development  of  Christian  Institutions  and  Beliefs;  Preserved  Smith, 
English  Opinion  of  Luther;  Ernesto  Bonaiuti,  Genesis  of  St.  Aug- 
ustine’s Idea  of  Original  Sin ; Frederic  Palmer,  Preaching  and 
Worship. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  April : J.  B.  Baillie,  Science  is  One  of 
the  Humanities ; L.  P.  Jacks,  Punishment  and  Reconstruction ; Oliver 
Lodge,  After  Twenty-five  Years;  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  America’s 
Self-Revelation;  A.  D.  MacLaren,  National  Hate;  Edmond  Holmes, 
Drudgery  and  Education ; J.  N.  Duddington,  The  Religious  Philosophy 
of  Vladmir  Solovyov;  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery  and  A.  C.  Haddon,  Five 
New  Religious  Cults  in  British  New  Guinea;  G.  F.  Barbour,  Force  and 
the  Conquest  of  Evil  in  Christian  Ethics ; Constance  L.  Maynard,  The 
Love  which  is  not  the  Fulfilling  of  the  Law. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  April : E.  Crawshay- 

WiLLiAMS,  The  International  Idea;  Wilbur  M.  Urban,  Is  Mankind 
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Worthy  of  Peace?;  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  Royce  as  an  Interpreter 
of  American  Ideals;  Emile  Boutrox,  The  Individual  Conscience  and 
the  Law;  Arthur  K.  Rodgers,  Class  Consciousness;  Howard  Warren, 
Social  Forces  and  International  Ethics;  W'illiam  Salter,  Nietzsche 
and  the  War. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  April;  E.  J.  Quigley,  Medieval 
Preaching;  W.  H.  Gratton  Flood,  Stuart  Nomination  to  Irish  Sees; 
E.  Maguire,  Anglicanism  vs.  Modernism ; M.  J.  Daly,  The  Primacy. 

Jewish  Qtiarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April : J.acob  Mann,  The 

Responsa  of  the  Babylonian  Geonim  as  a Source  of  Jewish  History; 
Max  L.  Margolis,  Ai  or  The  City?  Joshua  8:12,  16;  Solomon  Zeitlin, 
The  Semikah  Controversy  between  the  Zugoth;  A.  Mishcon,  Disputed 
Phrasings  in  the  Siddur;  Isaac  Husik,  Studies  in  Gersonides. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  April;  John  M.  Mecklin, 
Development  of  Slave  Status  in  American  Democracy  (i)  ; G.  D. 
Houston,  John  Woolman’s  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  Freedom;  A.  O. 
Stafford,  The  Tarik  B Soudan;  T.  H.  MacDermot,  From  a Jamaica 
Portfolio — Francis  Williams. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April ; S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
The  American  Presidency  and  the  War;  Coulson  Kernahan,  The 
Great  Dread;  Alfred  J.  Whitham,  The  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard; 
J.  Agar  Beet,  Theological  Education ; Samuel  E.  Keeble,  Imagination 
and  William  Blake;  R.  Martin  Pope,  Future  of  English  Education; 
Alfred  E.  G.^rvie,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  Present  Thought 
and  Life. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April-May ; George  W. 
Sandt,  Lutheran  Leaders  as  I Knew  Them ; Luther  D.  Reed,  Lutheran 
Collections  in  America;  J.  L.  Neve,  The  Future  of  Lutheranism; 
J.  A.  W.  Haas,  A Plea  for  Pessimism;  F.  W.  Stellhorn,  Scriptural 
Grounds  for  Infant  Baptism ; J.  E.  Whitteker,  Old  Testament  Doc- 
trine and  Life;  When  a Minister  is  a Bachelor;  C.  E.  Kistler,  The 
Church  Will  Endure  Forever;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  Father  Noll’s  Defense 
of  Romanism  and  Attack  on  Luther;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  Prolong  the 
Quadri-iCentennial  and  Make  it  Real ; Peter  Altpeter,  Influence  and 
Address  of  Alexander  in  the  Diet  at  Worms;  L.  Fr.^nklin  Gruber, 
Luther  and  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  of  1525. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April ; Luther  A.  Fox,  The  Infal- 
libility of  the  Pope;  W.  H.  Wynn,  The  Problem  of  War;  Leander  S. 
Keyser,  A Recent  “History  of  the  Hebrews” ; Elsie  S.  Lewars,  Early 
Lutheran  Missions ; G.  Albert  Getty,  Preaching  from  the  Pericope ; 
G.  B.  Gohdes,  Puritan  and  Palatine;  Wm.  C.  Heffner,  Economic 
Forces  of  Germany;  J.  C.  Jacoby,  Ministers  as  Preachers  of  the  Word. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  May-June;  Earl  Cranston,  Federal 
Council  of  American  Churches  as  an  Achievement  in  Christian  Unity; 
L.  H.  Hough,  Relation  between  Research  and  Interpretation;  H.  M. 
DuBose,  The  Future  of  Methodism ; C.  A.  S.  Dwight,  Peril  and 
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Promise  of  Philosophy;  E.  W.  Bowen,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  A 
Decade  After;  Fred  C.  Baldwin,  Preciousness  of  Old  Things;  R.  J. 
Trevorrow,  Methodism  and  the  Secondary  Schools;  Victor  Wilker, 
The  Tragic  Story  of  a Highly  Talented  Man;  D.  W.  Clark,  The 
Harvest  of  a Tranquil  Mind:  Trowbridge,  1827-1816;  H.  D.  Atchison, 
The  Kind  of  Certainty  Promised  by  the  Christian  Faith. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  April;  A.  T.  Robertson, 
John’s  Portrait  of  Christ;  Carlton  D.  Harris,  The  Late  Bishop  Al- 
pheus  Waters  Wilson;  Horace  M.  DuBose,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians; 
S.  E.  Wasson,  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  James  L.  Watts,  A 
Permanent  Peace  Plan ; J.  S.  Bryan,  The  Bible  and  the  Manuscripts ; 
John  W.  Buckham,  Experiential  Theology;  Frank  M.  Thomas, 
The  Logic  of  Energy;  Elizabeth  W.  Klingberg,  Neglected  Aspects  of 
the  War  in  the  South;  John  W.  Hendrix,  Cosmic  Heredity;  A.  M. 
Trawick,  Gospel  of  Social  Living;  W.  E.  Forsythe,  Ground  of  Suc- 
cess in  the  Ministry;  Edwin  W.  Bowen,  Edward  Eggleston,  the  Circuit 
Rider. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Text  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  Mark,  and  its  Testimony  to  the  .A.pparitional  Theory;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Bergsonism  in  England;  Gustave  A.  Feingold,  Present  State 
of  the  Unconscious ; J.  M.  Child,  Manuscripts  of  Leibniz  on  his  Dis- 
covery of  the  Differential  Calculus  (ii) ; Gertrude  C.  Bussey,  Mechan- 
ism and  the  Problem  of  Freedom. 

Moslem  World,  Concord,  April : Duncan  B.  MacDonald,  Doctrine 
of  Revelation  in  Islam;  C.  S.  G.  Mylrea,  Kuweit-Arabia ; Herbert 
E.  E.  Hayes,  Woman’s  Place  in  Islam;  W.  R.  W.  G.^rdner,  Al-Ghazali 
as  a Sufi;  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Ihya  of  Al- 
Ghazali;  The  Arab  Question;  J.  D.avidson  Frame,  Religious  Life  of 
the  Persians ; William  Goldsack,  Moslem  Press  of  Bengal ; M.  Reeves 
Palmer,  The  Kibla — a Mecca  Newspaper;  Robert  E.  Speer,  Samuel 
Graham  Wilson  of  Persia;  J.  R.  Alexander,  Andrew  Watson  of  Egypt. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April ; J.  Spangler  Kieffer, 
Ministers  and  Human  Life;  Henry  H.  Apple,  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson,  the  Apostle  of  the  Meditation  Life;  Lewis  D.  Steckel,  An 
Analysis  of  Christian  Science ; Ray  H.  Dotterer,  The  Religious  Opin- 
ions of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  as  contained  in  the  Savoyard  Vicar ; Paul  B. 
Rupp,  Our  Gosepl  To-day;  J.  Hamilton  Smith,  The  Deity  of  Christ 
from  the  Standpoint  of  His  Life;  Z.  A.  Yearick,  Mercersburg  The- 
olog>- — Its  Effect  upon  the  Life  and  History  of  the  Reformed  Church ; 
Paul  J.  Dundore,  The  Congregational  Approach  to  the  Social  Pro- 
blem; Irwin  H.  DeLong,  In  Memoriam : Frederick  August  Gast. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April:  Henry  C.  Vedder,  Sermon 
on  the  Mount;  W.  T.  Whitley,  Missionary  Activity,  the  Test  of 
'Church  Life;  E.  W.  Stone,  Position  of  Women  in  the  Christian 
Church;  E.  C.  Dargan,  Sin,  Righteousness,  Judgment;  Johnstone  E. 
Walters,  Subjective  'Religion;  C.  B.  Williams,  Jesus’  Method  of 
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Interpreting  the  Parables ; Marshall  L.  Mertins,  Is  the  Modern 
Church  a Good  Samaritan?;  W.  E.  Henry,  Apostolic  and  Present  Day 
Preaching. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April;  J.  P.  Robertson,  Genesis 
a Miracle  in  Morals ; J.  Gray  McAllister,  Book  of  Numbers : Dis- 
obedience and  Discipline ; Eugene  C.  Caldwell,  Fellowship  with  God 
— A Book  Study  of  i John;  Andrew  Blackwood,  The  Young 
Minister’s  Study;  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Essentials  of  a Successful  Long 
Pastorate;  William  H.  Woods,  Preacher’s  Use  of  Illustrations. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  April:  William  H.  Taft,  The  Crisis; 
Charles  C.  Hyde,  What  Lies  behind  the  Crisis;  Edwin  G.  Conklin, 
Biology  and  the  National  Welfare;  Bruno  Roselli,  Italy’s  Unredeemed 
Children;  Stephen  Graham,  Russia  in  Constatinople ; Charles  Sey- 
mour, The  Alleged  Isolation  of  Germany ; Agnes  Repplier,  Cruelty 
and  Humor ; Charles  A.  Bennett,  Heaven  and  Happiness ; Henry  T. 
Hunt,  Obligations  of  Democracy. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Febbraio:  Bernard  da  Quintavalle,  L’Avvenire 

secondo  I’insegnamento  di  Gesu ; Luisa  G.  Benso,  La  Vita  e un  sogno 
di  Arturo  Farinelli ; Mario  Puglisi,  Le  fonti  religiose  del  problema  del 
male.  The  Same,  Aprile : Giovanni  Pioli,  iVIorale  e religione  nelle 
opere  di  Shakespeare ; Eva  Amendola,  II  pensiero  religioso  e filosofico 
di  F.  Dostoievsky;  Feruccio  Rubbiani,  Un  modernista  del  Risorgi- 
mento ; Mario  Rosazzo,  II  ritorno  di  Macchiavelli ; M.\rio  Falchi, 
Morta  la  Democrazia? 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Nijverdal,  April;  S.  Grei- 
JDANUS,  Om  der  Overtredingen  wille  daarbij  gesteld  (ii)  ; L.  Linde- 
EOOM,  De  “analogia  fidei”  en  Rom.  12:6(7)  (ii)  ; J.  C.  Rullman, 
Kroniek.  The  Same,  !Mei:  Professor  Rutgers  (Rede  van  den  heer 

A.  W.  F.  Idenburg)  ; G.  Ch.  Aalders,  Prof.  Dr.  F.  L.  Rutgers; 
J.  Waterink,  Het  Godsdienstig  leven  in  Frieslands  Zuid-Oosthoek ; 
J.  C.  Rullmann,  Kroniek. 
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